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FAREWELL. 





BY RITA, 





We do not know how much we love, 
Until we come to leave; 

An aged trec, acommon flower, 
Are things o’er which we grieve, 

There is a pleasure in the pain 

That brings us back the past again, 


We linger while we turn oway, 
We cling while we depart; 

And memories unmarked till then, 
Come crowding round the beart. 
Let what will lure our onward way, 

Farewell's a bitter word to say. 
ee 


A Desperate Deed. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PIEOE OF PATOH 








WORK,’ “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘“,~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,’ 

EBTO., BTO. 





CHAPTER XLIV.—(CONTINUED),. 


HERE is Lilian? demanded Aunt 
\V Ciare. 

Sir Geoffrey walked over to the 
mantel, rang the bell, 

“Atthe lodge. The Earl is with her.” 

And then, a servant appearing, he gave 
him his master’s order. 

“Such a crazy thing of Lilian to rush off 
as she did!’’ began Aunt Olara, glad to have 
someone to hear her grievances. ‘‘When 
Harold came to me looking for her, I said, 
‘| don’t know—don’t ask me!’ And then 
he foand Iva, and she sent to ask Mrs, 
Brown, and Mra, Brown said she had gone 
out. Out!’ working herself upto an ex- 
alted pitch of indignation. 

“Yos,’’ muttered Sir Geoffrey absently, 

He was staring gloomily atthe burned 
out fire in the grate. 

“At the beight of the ball!’’ reeumed the 
irate Aunt Ciara. “And the house full of 
guests. I declare it gave me quite a shock, 
And lsaidtolva. ‘My dear, teil them she 
has beem taken suddenly ill.’ It wouid 
sound #80 much better, you know. Bat she 
would not. To everyone who asked her 
she said the little boy at the lodge was dy- 
ing, and the Countess had gone to him. So 
of course they soon broke upand went 
away, They said it was very compassion- 
ate of her, and ali that sortof thing, bug 
I’m sure I don’t know what they thought!’ 

And she bobbed her head in condemna- 
tion till her triple chin quivered. 

lva came siowly up tothem, Her dainty 
ball dress shimmered as she moved. She 
bad thrown ber flowers aside, taken off ber 
gloves, 

She had never looked so womanly be- 
tore, Sir Geoffrey decided, as he glanced 
up. There was no coquetry, no pride, in 
that sweet and serious face, 

‘ Poor mamma! it is a shock for her, She 
was so fondof him. I hope she has not 
taken cold!’’ 

“No—yeal”’ 

He was thinking how his recent discov- 
eries had altered all things for him—had 
cutthe ground from under his feet, as it 
we 6. 

Here he had been wooing Lady Iva Ro- 
maine,even presenting himself to her father 
as her suitor, and ail the time his own wils 
lived under the same roof with them both. 

A distracting complication! How had it 
come about? Was it deliberately compas- 
sed? It was like a chapter out of a novel-— 
a flashy, sensational novel atthat. Notan 
occricence one would deem possibie ina 
luxurious English home, among people 
g acute perception and almost ag- 


posse 83) 


réswliog on tne 


back of one of the high, carved chairs, Lady 
Iva stood listening for the roll of car:iege 
wheels. Opposite lounged Sir Geotftrey 
Damyn. And seated between them, the 


Personitication of ponderous propriety, was 


Aunt Clara. 
She felt that she ought not retire till the 
Others arrived, She did not like being kept 


out ot her bed till this unearthly bour, so 


by constant consideration of her deplorable 
Plight ehe kept ber wrath simmering. 
‘If Lilian had only asked my advice, I 
would have said, ‘Your presence won't 
keep him alive, then where is the use of go- 
ing?’ But she never would consult me, 
All Stuart’s children were headstrong 
Many a time 1’ve said to my brother, ‘Rule 
th or they wilirule you.’ Buteven he 
ld acoept no good counsel, and #0 
when Charile got iuto trouble, I said to 
bhin-—’’ 

“Cbharlie?”’ 

It was Damyn who echoed the name. 

Aunt Clara fidgeted uneasily. 

“] suppose you knew about him—Stuart’s 
son? He is in Australia. Bat, as I was 
saying, Lilian should have come to—— 
There they are!’’ 

Sir Geofirey straightened up. She had 
told him tne truth after all, then, about that 
wretched night in London! 

Iva went aurriedly to the door. 

Steps just without, Tuey came in. 

“On, litthe mamma, bow tired you muat 
be!’’ the girl cried. 

The Countess wae leaning heavily on the 
Earl’sarm, She looked pitiful.y pale and 
worn. A great depression,a weary languor 
seemed overshadowing, crushing her, 

Damyn felt a tnrobof pity. How she 
oust have suffered to-night! if she had 
sinned,surely ber punishment wassupreme 
and stern. 

‘Yes,’ she assented, spiriticssly. ‘I be- 
lieve 1 shali go to my room,”’ 

Up the broad, black stairway she dragged 
ber costly, gleaming draperies, heavy with 
wetand snow. Over her baggard face the 
diamonds in her bair flashed with mock- 
ing brilliance, 

Tbe Eari turned to Damyn. 

“Come into the dining-room and havea 
glass of brandy. You are played out,”’ 

He was not; he was elated, His doubts 
were at rest; be could afford to be amiabie 
now. 

Aunt Clara ross, shook out her purple 
brocade, She was like an old warhorse 
which smeils powder. 

‘1'1l go, too, Harold, And perbaps you 
can get mea bone of cold game, or a piate 
—soine such trifle. A glass vu! Madeira, too, 
aud a taste—justa snack—o! spiced beef; 
and a hint—a mere bint—of Worcestershire 
sauce. I never eat much, as | used to tell 
dear Paul; my appetite is too delicate—al- 

most capricious, ‘Give we @ little,’ 1 used 
to say to him, ‘iittle but good—very good 
and very often,’ Poor, dear Paull!’ 

And she gave her jolly old face a remini- 
scent rub, and pocketing her gloves, bore 
down on the sideboard ‘ !!ke a wot! on tie 
told,’’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Not long did Lady lvasleep. An inex- 
plicable sense of trouble weighed on her 
through ber dreams, 

She awoke, wondering what was wrong, 

Yes, now she recalled it, uow she knew 
—littie Willie was dead! 

Dead! What a horrible word! She hated 
even wo think of it. 

Young was the winter morning—Cbrist. 
mas morning—duil and gray and frosty, 
too, when she was downstairs and through 
the arched doorway, and going straightly 
and rapidly down the avenue, 

Except a few servants, noone in the Cas 





tle was yet astir 


Atthe lodge the biinds were draw 











door closed. At her knock, Mrs. Lester 
opened the latter. 

For a brief space the old woman’s specta- 
cled orbs dwelt on the visitor, the tall, 
slender girl, dressed all in dark velvet and 
silvery furs, 

‘(May I see him?” 

Without walting for an answer, she went 
in, 

The familiar little housel She knew 
every nook and corner of it. Be sure she 
knew Willie’s bedroom—the corner where 
his cot stood, 

Straightiy she passed to it, bent and 
kissed :1m as she would have done were he 
only sleeping, and she had come to wish 
him a werry Christmas, and give bim the 
prancing rocking horse and the drum she 
had bought for him a week ago at Rotblyn. 

Smooth and snowy was the little couch, 
Rough were the bands which had done the 
work—rough and tremulous—but they had 
done it well, 

The sheet was folded evenly back. Un- 
der it he lay. The small white night- 
gowned body; the glimpse of pearly throat 
betwixt the embroidered ruffle and waxen 
chin; the little perfect-featured face chilled 
by the Great Magician from rose-flesh to 
purest Parian marble;the clustering, golden 
curls; the pretty, dimpled hands, clasped 
and cold, and oh, so horribly quiet! 

“Ob, Willie—little Wiliel We did not 
love you enough when we had you—did 
we, darling? And yet who did we iove so 
well—rnamma and I[—as you?’’ 

Long her fresh young lips rested on the 
wee fingers, which would muke no more 
mischief, creep no more into fruit forbid- 
den, however coveted—long and lovingly. 

But their warmth could give no motions, 
allthe glow and glory of her young wo- 
manhood no spark to the little body, 

Granny Morris came iu, gavea look at 
the two and went away, 

They had been rare good friends, Lady 
Iva and the laddie. 

It wes late, a good two hours before the 
Earl’s daughter rose from beside the bed, 
left the sweet sleeper, went out into the 
cheerful kitchen. 

Slices of bacon were sizzling on the fire, 
and Mra, Lester was making tea, 

Ona wooden shelf stooda donkey—at 
least it was apparently originally intended 
fora donkey. But surely ite coloring was 
incorrect, Surely our dear Oaleb Piummer 
wouid not have painted that quadruped's 
body yellow, and its head magenta! 

Granny gianced up, nodded toward the 
nondescript animal, 

“For him,’’ ebe explained, tersely. ‘And 
how ne’d bave loved it. And now he isn’t 
bere!’’ 

And the vid women made «# dash for her 
knitting, and bent her gray bead very iow 
over it. 

The sun had decided to put In an appear- 
ance, but the air waa atill bittingly oold, 
when Lady Iva came out of the southern 
lodge and hurried home, 

With many 4 merry word, many a gay 
greeting, Lord Silverdaie’s guests assem- 
bled in the Dreakfast-room. 

Tne ball was such a success! There never 
was a more satisfactory affair! And they 
had enjoyed themselves so much! And to 
think tuis really was Christmas Day! The 
littie chiid in whom the Countess was kind 
enough to take an interest, was he better? 
Not Dead? Ob, that was too bad! Kut what 
entrancing music that orchestra did render! 
How nice cavairy (fiicers always were! 
And would tue frost bold out? If the lake 
would only frecse! 

Fuil of repose, sympatby, more than 
aught eise that simplicity which unfalingly 
atau ps the possessor of high birth and high 





breeding. Lady Iva sat at the head of ber 
| fether’s tabie and did the honors this crisp 
al K ! Crristinas morning. 
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She notioed that Str Geoffrey looked paler 
than usual,as though he had not slept well. 
In truth he had not slept at all, 

‘Such charming people, you know,” Mr. 
Christie confided to Aunt Olara, ‘and so 
many pretty girla! Now, thayah was that 
little Miss—Mies Dalias--what was ber 
name--Miss Nora Dallas, Just as hetwitch- 
ing--give you my word—as a——”’ 

“A ohicken rissoie!’’ interrupted his com- 
panion, holding out her plate, and most 
unsympathetically deaf to his declaration 
of approval, 

He put up his brand new eye glass, but 
it would not stick, sohe was obliged to 
giare at her without its assistance, 

But she serenely informed him there 
was nothing she preferred to rinsoles for 
breakfast, when the ovok oould be relied 
On. 

He wilted, 
Lady Iva sent hima bright glance of 
consolation. 

He immediately turned to her. 

‘“] saw you coming up the avenue this 
morning. You were out early.”’ 

“Yes; I went down to the lodge.”’” And 
then, failing to produce a gleam of oo1opre- 
hensiou on his cheerfuily vacant counten- 
ance, she explaines: ‘Where the little boy 
died,” 

“Aw, yes! O’est grand dummage!” 

“Now don’t!” protested Mr. O Donnell, 
who bad changed his headquarters w the 
castle, 

“pir?’’ 

“‘] wald don’t, Be persuaded, Don’t.’’ 

Wrathfully snd blangly Mr, Uuriatie re- 
garded hia vis a vis, 

‘ Don’t whai?”’ 

The benign persunage across the table 
laid down his coffee cup, signed deeply and 
shook bis head, 

“How can you ask such a question? 
Your own sense of deilcacy, of tact, 1 might 
say of common politenesas——”"’ 

“sir!” 

The florid face of Mr, Randolph Christie 
fairly glowed, 

With a good deal of suppressed enjoy- 
ment the others listened. 

“Keep oool, You know now--!I appeal 
to your chivalry—-you know it isn't right 
at all to speak In suche manner Ww a lady!” 

“i7--to a lady?” darting indignant 
giances eround the table, ‘I speak rudely 
toalady? You misunderatood me, sir, I 
simply said——’’ 

“Now don't—like a good boy!’ 

The old gentieman jiaid down knife and 
fork and held up his hands protestingiy. 

‘Don’t repeat it. Once was bad enough.” 

“Awl!” gasped Ouristie, in a high state of 
excitement, appealing to Lady Iva. ‘1 
merely remarked in French that it wasa 
“reat pity—that waa ali, I assure you!’’ 

A gen>oral laagh went round, 

“Ive a good way tlotry and get out of itt” 
commented Mr, O Donnell, “But 1 am 
fa:niliar with the French |anguage,’’ 

Tuis in a tone of convicting severity. 

Bat here Christie got in # crack at tim, 
as Geoffrey Danyn put it, 

‘“Soab | should judge from youah strong 
forhen accent,’’ responded the attacked, 

Amid universal! laughter they rose, 

The worm—with the eye gliase—had 
tarned! 





OHAPTER XLVI. 
The guests dispersed, 
Up to his wife's apartments hurried the 
EKarL 
A changed man was he thia mnorning--no 
longer moody, sullen-browed, unreliable, 
Tney ail bad remarked the aiteration. 





Hie fine, blue 6yed, bearded face wax 
bright as @ boy’s, and Le whistied as be ran 
up the ataire (three steps at a time. 

and dressed! Well, that is yw 


Y 1, feel Deller, Loen lear reated? 
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The Countess turned from the mirror be- 
fore which she stood completing her wilet. 

A very different figure this the great 
giams reflected from the giowing young 
beauty it bad framed last night. 

She was clad in black—soft lustreless 
black, She looked exbausted; more than 
than sorrowful, Sleep, such as she bad 
secured, had brought ber no refreshment. 

Kut she smiled as she looked up at her 
husband, Indeed, the warmth, the friend- 
liness of hia manner, was delightful, trre- 
aiatible, 

Atthe mad moment of her confession 
last night ehe nad thought all was forfeited 
allinade known, She was stung by re- 
morse to the declaration, by the futile de- 
sire to make a sacrifice of reputation, by @ 
form of self stabbing to atone. 

And even as she hed oried out the words 
ashe bad felt a sense of relief. She bad flung 
axide tle the mask of ber motherhood, Let 
who would behold the face beneath, 

But po; he would not take ber at her 
word, He gave ber assertion no credit, no 
belief, 

And wasshe not glad, efter all, of that 
faithful ineredulity ? 

“Oh, yes, you are good not to soold me 
for rashing Off in that fooliah fashion laet 
night.’" 

How delicate, spirituelie ane looked! She 
was whiteas the snow without; and ber 
eyes were & mournful! Even their smil- 
ing seemed sadder than tears to day, 

Lord Nilverdaie was quite touched, 

Hiad be been unkind? he questioned 
himeelf, very rigorousaly—unkind or ne- 
giectful? He hoped not; but perhaps so, 
Verhaparahe had suflered, while he sup- 
posed himself a victim, 

He jaughed, put bis arm round ber,drew 
her Into the boudoir. 

“Soold—tny dear, why should 1? Your 
bit of linpulalveness only evidenced to me 
whatan unselfish and warm-hearted iiitle 
wi'e waa mine,’’ 

Uneelfish ? warin-bearted ? and the child 
dying washerchild ! How like bitterest 
sarcasm sounded the painfal words. 

“Just see what a morning! Our tirat 
Christinas togother, and an ideal one, ten't 
wr’ 

He bad pushed the curtain of deep hued 
plush still further back, insisted on her 
looking out, 

And what a sight it was, to be sure! The 
winding avenue, the trim hedges,the mag- 
nifioent oe ka,the level terraces and billowy 
deer park,all covered with a glorious snow- 
kissed shroud—swanasdown sparkled over 
with diamonda, 

And above thesky was intensely blue 
flecked ners and there with foamy rifts and 
drifts of clouda, 

“Yos,’’ ane murmured, 

W hat was it all to hor—its gleam, its giis- 
ten, it froaty fairness, ite exhilarating keen- 
ness and tingle? At her own great gates 
did not her obild lie dead? 

Lord Silverdale looked down on her with 
a purzied alr. He shook her gently. 

“You «#illy baby!’ he said. ‘I believe 
you are breaking your heart over the wee 
chap who went away this morning!” 

Nie tried to anewer; ber lips quivered so 
shesiuply could not speak atall, But she 
clasped his arm, held to it tightly. 

it waseo pleasant to have him, gentle, 
loving, and tender again. She fairly sun. 
ned bherself—her poor, ocbill little self—in 
his tlooding fondness, in bis protection, his 
fervor, To be with him now, after ber 
night of terror--oh, It was like holding out 
one's hands toa cheerful blaze when one 
is numbed to the heart with oold! 

How she ebrank to him! how tnatinctive- 
ly she turned to him for comfort! He felt 
positively proud, flattered, 

‘Lilian, love, do you remember telling 
inéin this very room afew weeks ago—or 
was it months?—a tale which you prefaced 
by describing as a sad little atory?’”’ 

Did she recall it? Ab, yes! 

“Well, now | want to tell you one,’”’ 

She turned from the casement, walked 
over to ber own particular chair by the 
hearth, sank tiredly into its puffy depths, 

“Mine ian’t even as long as was yours,” 
he continued eamillagiy. ‘Mine is about a 
man who overheard such queer exciama. 
tions and scraps of talk between his wife 
aud a guest of his he became most ridicul- 
ous.y jealous, most perversely and stupidly 
morbid, Kut one night he found out tbat 
the man he was beginning to despise ao 
thoroughly bad been the lover of bis wife's 
sister, That all their conversations had re- 
ferred to her. Discovered, too, that out of 
ber true wornan’s beart, out of her love and 
her loyalty, waethis dear girl wife of his 
xuarding and caring fora litti#e—— Why, 
Lillant!’’ 

She bad risen W hiter ahe could not be. 





ow 6r beautiful eyes were full of 
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“Stop!” she cried. 

Oh, it was unbearable! that be should, 
with caresses and worsh!p, with se!f-scourg- 
ihg and admiring devotion, tell her how he 
honored ber for her love of her sister’s 
memory, for her pity for that siater’s child! 
Unbearable? Ob, it was torture! It was 
worse than suspicion, barder to endure 
than soorn itsel!. 

“You are angry—is that 1t?--because I 
was commencing to be unkind—diatruat- 
ful. Sweetheart, I am that no longer, I 
know no the real value of my wife—hcw 
infinitely she is above all other women!”’ 

She said nothing. She must repress her 
insane passion to prolest thetruth. She 
must He was happy. Why, she told ber- 
self, pitifully, it would be cruel of her to 
say aught now! 

Like that of a child was the sinall form 
standing black-robed and atil! in the splen- 
did December sunshine. Her fatr, little, 
gemmed bands hung loosely clasped before 
ber. But surely child never wore & face 0 
wan, 80 ulterly weary. 

‘You do not ask me about Marguerite— 
about Wiilile!’’ she began. 

“Dear, | need not, It wasof your sister 
you and Damyn spoke last night, I know, 
Wasa it not?’ 

Nt My she bent her head, 

“And the child was theirs, There is no 
necessity of nolsing the story. If possible 
we will keepit quiet. Not that there is 
any disgrace attached to it,”’ he added, has- 
tily, fearing he had burt her feelings; ‘but 
itmight be unpleasart for Iva to have ihe 
affair talked about. | have every hope 
that before another Oliristmas Day dawns 
abe will marry Sir Geoffrey. Sunnyside ta 
a delightful place,and Damyn wouid make 
a capital husband, | know, What do you 
think, love?”’ 

He could not understand why she put up 
her bands and pressed them over her eyes 
a moment as though the golden sunshine 
hurt them, 

“] know that Geoti——” 

“Hark! Ie not that the first bell for 
lunch? You did not hear it? I am sure 
it was. Let us go and see, If we burry,’”’ 
with an exultant, rather hysterical little 
laugh, ‘‘we may reach the dining room be- 
fore Aunt Clara.’’. 





CHAPTER XLVII, 

THE day—Cbhristmas Day —was almost 
done, All the western sky was streaked 
with oardinal, flooded with waves of mel- 
low flame. And the fer-away fields caught 
the ruddy and golden reflections, and held 
them tenderly for a little while, 

Just now in Silverdale Castle every one 
did as he or she listed. 

In the drawing-room was music, chatter, 
singing; inthe library some read; in the 
amoking-room the older men congregated: 

Here was the satiny sound of a woman’s 
gown; there a young laugh rang out mer- 
rily ; now came arush of flying feet down 
the grand stairway; again firm fingers, with 
the love of music in their very touch,strack 
operatic chords, 

At the head of the staircase was a curious 
little tive sided room—the den they called 
it—why, no one knew. 

It was delightfully draped and furnished 
in velors of many bues and barmonious 
tinta. Here hung a few equisite pictures, 
Here were carved bracket book cases, 
bolding rare editions of the poets. Herea 
great mass of hot house blooms on a little 
giidea table. Here the dying daylight. 
And here, too, the Countess of Silverdale, 

She had escaped it all fora brief space, 
The talk of the disastrous match Lady 
Estelle had madejof the actress from A mer- 
ica who was coming over to electrify them; 
of Millais’ latest success; of the new singer 
at Milan. 

Soon must she rouse herself to dress for 
the Christmas dinner. These few moments 
of repose, solitude, would strengthen her 
for the ordeal of the evening. For a bitter 
ordeal, with her heart so heavy,it certainly 
would be? ' 

What though wit flashed diamond 
bright? What though the lights were 
most brilliant, the viands delicious, the 
wines exhilarating? What though in her 
drawing-room gathered to-night the very 
cream of London society. What would be 
to her all the glow, the giitter, the pleas- 
antry, the beauty, the fashion, and the 
grace? What the knowledge that she was 
the queen of the courtly throng, the pride 
and the bride of a Silverdale of Silverdale 
Castile? 

Nothing ! 

Would she not #ee across it all, beyond 
the waxlighta and tlowers,a tiny; waxen 
face setin the sweetness, the unutterabie 


sadness of the only dreamless sleep ? 
Over the bum of the anguid voices, over 
; burnte of laughter, over olink of china and 
ig Of glass, over song and story and 











triumphant Christmas music, would she 
pot hear s weak voice which heid in its 
broken beauty the chirp of a little bird,say- 
ing, ‘What does mamma mean !” 

Yes—oh yes! Not only now, not only 
to-night, but ever and forever. 

That Harold hed again grown kind, bad 
flung aside doubt, seemed to love her, 
brought ber to-day no consolation. 

In dreary desolation, in aching woe, she 
and her conscience were alone together, 

Just beyond, through a great transom of 
stained glass, the last rays of daylight came 
glorified, rose and amber and amethyst, 
purple and ruby and gold, 

Below the splendid-colored square hung 
neavy portieres of Oriental rugs, for this 
little ante-room was reaily but one entrance 
to the grand picture gallery beyond. 

Soon would ber portrait hang on thoes 
lovely walls, the Countess told herself, 

Toe Karl bad commissioned a famous 
artist tocome duwn the following spring, 
forthe express purpose of conveying to 
canvas the lovely, gray-eyed face of the iat- 
ont lady of Nilverdale. 

If they, long since denizens of another 
world, could behold the portrait placed 
among thelr aristocratic selves, and seeing 
it, could comprehend the strategy which 
bad given it such an honored place, might 
they not step down from their great, gilded 
fraines some silent night and tear her pic- 
ture from the desecrated walla? 

An absurd fancy! Shes!most smiled as it 
grew into being. 

Ah, look! 

Sne rose erect in her chair, grasped both 
arins, with her slim, nervous fingers, 

There, over there, were not the curtains 
pushed back? Was nota face looking in 
upon her? 

Up! Sbe wason her feet, She tried *» 
ery out. She could not; al! her faculties 
seemed benum bed. 

‘Toe figure of the intrader was not visible; 
only the face appeared, Against the light- 
some background the features were not at 
first distinct, but they grew in positive- 
neeas, 

Stifl, staring, rigid the Countess stood, 

“Tjllant!”’ 

Ah, she bad found speech at last! But 
such @ hoarse cry—such a quavering cry! 

Instantly the vision vanisned, the cur- 
tains fell together, 

One step forward my lady took, 

Tris was the second time, Was the ap- 
parition what old country people called a 
‘feticiu?’’ Was its presence a warning, or 
only # reproach? 

‘*Liltan?”’ 

No answer. 

And now she became bold, 

She hurried forward, thrust aside the 
thick, hanging stuff. Before her, long, dim, 
magnificent, stretched the picture gallery, 

From tbe walls fair faces and noble 
looked grimly, simperingly, haughtily, 
sweetly; but--and sbe looked up and down 
the polished boardse—no human creature 
was in sight, 

She pressed her hand to her forehead, 
Whatatrick her imagination had played 
her! 

She turned listlessly away, 

Ghosts? spirits? There were no such 
things—just shapes made out of words with 
which to frighten children, 

The door opened; Sir Geottrey Damyn 
came in, 





CHAPTER XLVIII, 
E HAD been in search of her, In- 
H stantly she felt convinoed of that. 
Involuntarily she took a look around, 
Was there no escape?’”’ None, 

Then sbe aivanced, 

“Ah, Sir Geoftrey, in search of solitude?’’ 

After all sue asked herself wearliy, what 
diflerence did his presence or bis absence 
make to her now, Surely the worst had 
come-— was Over, 

Woman-like, she bad reftusaed—absol utely 
refused--to consider the most important 
question of all-—was she, or was she not, 
Lady Damyn? On the answer to that 
query her fate, his, Lord Silwerdaie’s per- 
haps 6ven Iva’s, hinged. 

“IT have sougit you,” he said, ‘to de- 
mand an explanation. One,” he added, 
coldly, “to which | am entitled,” 

The moment was auspicious for him, 

She was still shaking from vague, un- 
governabie fear, weary from her wretched 
night, ber agonizing day. 

“Ab!” 

Ooly the nonchalant monosyllable with 
a faint, rising inflection, 

His brow grew dark. Surely he might 
speak out. He had closed the door behind 
him, And the picture gallery was deserted 
at this bour,. 





‘‘Marguerite!"’ A visible shudder shook 
her fron ead to ieet, but he went on re 
easly Marguerite, did you think I 











was dead, false, what, when you married 
Silverdale 7” 

It was asked now. No answer came, 

“Or,"’ steadily bis eyes met hers, “or did 
you ever marry Silverdale at all 7” 

And still she did not epeak. She simply 
had no reply ready. Her usually bright 
brain was stupefied from sleeplessness, 
grief. Her considered her silence defiance, 

He turned toward the door, 

“[ suppose I must ask the Earl for an 
explapstion then,’’ he said. 

“No, no!” 

She was startled at last intoenergy. She 
sprang after him. 

He swung around on his heel, and stood 
in a sort of passionate patience before her, 

The light which fell through the dividing 
transom was growing dimmer, 

One scariet ray fell over her,touching her 
dark hair her pallad face,and slanted down 
her sombre draperies, 

‘I will tell you the truth.” 

Quite huskily were the words spoken, 

He folded his arms and waited. 

“She—Marguerite—was true to Captain 
Damyn, as I told you last night.” 

A sarcastic smile curled his lips, 

“And yet she——” 

“Stop !’ she flung up her hand with an 
imperious gesture, ‘Listen! Soon after 
she returned to her aunt’s house from that 
seaside town, a man brought her back her 
few poor trifles which this lover of bers 
had sworn were so dear and precious to 
him.,”’ 

‘‘] gent them back. You know why.’’ 

Sbe strangled a fierce sob. - 

“Know? She knew only what Reuben 
told | er.” 

Heaid not relex Lis steady, searching 
gezo. There was no sign of filncbing 
though, in the burning eyes which met 
his. 

“And that ?’’ 

Her pale face blazed, 

“That? He said her lover had tired of 
her. ‘nat she never bad been legally war- 
ried at all, That hein disguise, had as- 
sumed the part of minister at his master’s 
command, That——”’ 


But she paused almost frightened. 

His hands fell beavily to bis sides He 
took one stride forward. Oa her wrist bis 
fingers closed with savage force. 

‘Say that again!”’ 

Tne red ray slipped from «ft her gown. 

Bravely sne looked up, 

“'That,”’ she went on, “Captain Damyn 
was sailing for Calcutta. On bis return he 
was to wed his cousin. Later,’’ and now 
ber speech caine chokingly, “later, this 
wretch offered to marry her—-Marguerite— 
wo make her an honest woman! Think of 
it--he to make her an honest woman! And 
when she scorned and spurned him, he— 
he said——”’ 

She broke down. 

“Go on!” hoarsely, 

The clutch on her arms was torturing 
now. 

‘That bis master,” thickly and pantingly 
came her breath, ‘‘had left her to him, just 
as be gave bim—the clothes he wearied of 
and the cravats he discarded!’ 

Silence-- profoundest, must passionfal 
silence, 

It was be who spoke first, 

“And now you believed it?”’ 

“How could she doubt it? Her !ove to- 
kens were returned; he had left England,”’ 

“And then—you married the Earl?’’ 

Had she committed herself irrevocably? 
Was all lost? Or would one persistent pro- 
test save her yet? She had played her part 
so conscientiously these last few months it 
really was secend nature to do so now. 

“Soon after, yes--1 married the Earl.’’ 

If it had only so happened thata year 
ago Lord Silverdale had loved her, pro- 
posed to her, there could be no such mad- 
dening dilemma as now existed. 

Damyn could claim her, of course, eq ual- 
ly well, with justice and right on his side. 
But now thatthe Earl had oonsidered he 
had wedded Lilian Woodville, and this 
man declared the woman was Marguerite 
Damyn, and his lawful wife, how could 
she confirm the one and satisfy the other. 

Piainly, any attempt at an explanation 
must result in a monstrous exposure. 

She was Lilian to the Earl; sbe must re- 
main so, To lie, to deny, to resist, to bat- 
tle with suspicion which was almost cer- 
tainty, to baffle conviction,to conquer truth 
itself—this wus her task, 

“Margnerite——”’ 

She wrenched her wrist free, 

‘‘Marguerite died !”’ : 

He drew his breath bard. Twilight was 
filllmg the room. He knew be oonfronted 


a desperate woman—he inust use desperate 
wea pona, 
“How ther and bis voice rang out, not 
ud, but as distinct as steel on steel, ‘di 
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find her here, personating the wife of the 
Kar! of Stiverdale ?”’ 





CHAPTER XLIX. 

N VAIN! He would not believe her 
then—would accept nodenial. Reiter. 
ation? It would be waste of breath. 

Would she throw down ber hand, confess, 
depend on his mercy? Never! Why the 
world, life, would be over and done with 
for her if the story of that night at the 
little country inn were ever to become 
known. 

Harold would benish her. Shecould not 
go back to Damyp. He was too proud too 
receive ber 00w, @ven if she wished to re- 
turnto him. Ab, what man would not 
be? 

“W bat nonsensical speeches you make!”’ 
she cried, with « poor rickety atiewpt ata 
laugh, 

Sulently he moved away from hor toward 
the door, 

‘\W bere are you going?” 

“Into town.”’ 

“Why?” 

“To telegraph my lawyer to find and send 
ine # copy Of my marriage papersa,”’ 

A sadden fear froze her, 

“And then ?”’ 

So sullenly the gloaming was filling the 
room, 

“And then,” slowly with emphasis, ‘'] 
shall take my story tothe Kari—my belief, 
my accasation !’’ 

Sach a determined tone !—iron reaclve in 
every note of it. 

A wild, womanieb rage took possession 
of her, 

“If you do,’ she cried, fiercely, “I wili 
kill you,”’ 

A mad, foolish threat, such as a child 
might have made, 

But Lionel Curzon, pausing just without 
the door, his grasp On the handle, beard, 
paused; then witha feeling of actual dis- 
may went in. 

Geoffrey Damyn’s amused, weary laugh 
was sounding through the room. 

“Lady Silverdale! 1 beg your pardon,” 
as be stumbled over a chair, ‘but coming 
from the light,I can hardly see, Lady lva 
sent me to look for you, She said I would 
find you here, and must bring you down 
for a cup of tea.’’ 

The Countess laughed pleasantly, 

“Ta it really late enough for tea?” in her 
rich, half-mocking voice, “I was being so 
delightfally entertained I had no idea it 
was time for such a very important perfor. 
mance as kettliedrum,.” 

Young Carzon was puzzled. Was it this 
insouciante and serene little lady before 
him wuo bad cried out 80 savagely a min- 
ute ago, ‘If you do, I will kill you?” 

Of course it might merely be a phrase in 
some story she had been telling; but no! it 
bad sounded indisputably earnest, most 
intensely realistic, 

The three passed out of the door, down 
the great galleried and pillared stairway. 

In the hall below were lights and laugh. 
ter, the /rou frou of silks, the cosy clatter 
of china, entrancing idleness, gossip, en. 
joyment, flirtation, 

A little tempest of ralilery greeted them 
as they descended, They had come at last, 
and my lady had surely been stealing a 
nap—on Christmas Day, two!’ 

The idea of any one committing a theft 
on Obristmas Day! 

And where had Sir Geoftrey been? In. 
diting an epistle toa mabhogany-hved ina- 
morata at Calcutta? For shame! Indeed, 
neither deserved any tea. 

With a laughing protest, my lady put 
both her pretty pink palms to her ears, 
made her way across the polished, tiger- 
skinne’ floor to where, in an exquisite tea- 
gown of violet velvet, Lady Ilva presided 
over the urn. 

“Don’t listen to my defamers; heed not 
their heartless suggestions!l’’ she pleaded. 
“But give mea cup, likea dariing, and 
make it,as Paddy preferred his punch— 
hot, strong, and sweet!’’ 

“Take care!” called out Mr, O’ Donnell— 
‘I’m a Paddy, you know.” 

Lady Ilva’s lovely lips softened into a be- 
witching smile, 

“Then more power to you!’’ she cried 
wally, 

How the great fire did crackle! and how 
the sparks fiew up the chimuey’s cavernous 
throat. And the light went ftiashing and 
filckering everywhere—the cherry red 
light, 

1t felion the big jars of potpourri; it set 
the silver glistening; it brougnt out the de- 
liclous daffodil of a woman’s gown; it ran 
ruddiiy over the tiered weapons upon the 
walls; it turned the chimney shields to 
burnished gold; it litthe whole old hail 


Curzon thought, on Lady Iva’s fair proud 
face her snowy, sparkling hand, ber softly- 
maseed shining hair, ber quaint and dusk- 
bued velvet dress, 

‘*Where are you off to, Damyn?” 

It wasthe EKarl’s hearty volce which 
asked the question. 

Sir Geoffrey, coated and spurred, busy 
with the door-bolt, turned his bronze head. 
“To town.” 

The Earl started up. 

“Why, bang it! no, old boy! You can’t be 
insuchadeuce of a burry as all that, 
Why, you will never be back in time for 
dinner !’’ 

His guest laughed shortly. 

“Immensely sorry, Silverdale, but | 
must risk that. My business is urgent.” 
Did he shoot a significant giance at bis 
hostess—a stern and defiant glance? Or did 
abe imagine it 7 

‘1s Solomon Moses driving you so hard 
asall that?’ questioned Jimmie ‘Talbot, 
gravely. 

‘Perhaps he is going to cali on Nora Dal- 
les, Jimmole,”’ suggeste* Oaptain Richard- 
son, 

“Orto keep twilight tryst,’’ proffered 
the Earl. 

Bareheaded, shaggy-coated, the lamp- 
light, the wavering orimson ftirelight fall 
on his tawny head, the pale, delicate fea- 
tured patrician face, he stood and laughed 
back at them, 

“I ory you, mercy! While you bask in 
the fragrance of—otf Oolong, I go out from 
Paradise to perdition.’’ 

‘That is a new name for Kothlyn,’’ mus- 
ed Jimmie, ‘‘Never heard it before— 
Peraition.”’ 

“Hold on!” called Mr, O'Donnell, You 
know what Scott wrote: 


‘") was Obristmas broached the mightiest 
ale 
'T was Christmas told the merriest tale!’ 


“And I think Christmas should bring a 
good song with it, too. My dear,’’ to Lady 
Iva,” ‘‘before Sir Geoffrey goes, won’t you 
sing the last you learced to please me? Ab 
do now !" 

“Without notes—here ?”’ 

‘*We’ll be more than content’’—a gallant 
bow—“with ‘the music of your voice.’’’ 

She dropped the sugar-tongs to bring her 
hends together. 

‘Ab! how shall I thank you for so fiat- 
tering an assertion?’’ 

“By singing, my dear!’’ he said. 

“Bat you will never hear mein this huge 
ball,” 

Mr. O Donnel rose to the occasion, 

“Ab, but we shall see you!’’ 

She rose and swept him an exaggerated 
and graceful courtesy. 

“Tell us truly—when did you kiss the 
blarney-stone?’’ 

He shook his white head ruefully. 

‘*Faith, never, my dear, or I wouldn’t be 
a battered old bachelor to-night.” 

And then when the laugh had subsided, 
and they all joined in importuning her, the 
Eari’s daughter, still sitting in ber huge, 
throne-like chair, lifted her fresh, sweet, 
strong young voice and sang the song her 
old friend craved, 

And at the door Sir Geoffrey Damyn 
paused and listened. 

How plaintive it was, thrilling through 
the silence and the ftireshine, that loyal 
Irish melody: 


“Oh, what was love made for, if ’tis not the 
same 

Tbroughb joy and through torment, through 
giory and shame?”’ 


W bat, indeed? 

A hesitant frown crossed the face of the 
man at the door, 

He had loved Marguerite, He loved her 
to day—now, when he was about to wrest 
ber kingdom from her—more than he had 
ever ioved the beautiful, stately girl he had 
purposed to marry if he could, 

Pabaw! he must stick to bis resolution. 
Tuere was “villainy somewhbere,’’ He 
must, he would drag it out into the day- 
light. 

Toe song was done. He joined in the 
eager approval of the otbers—turned to go. 

“Ab, there is the dreasing-beli,” declared 
Lady Iva. “Can you not wait, Sir Geot- 
frey?”’ 

Witb a bright, courteous smile on bis 
lips, be wheeled around, 

‘“] fear not. Bat I sball be back early— 
not later than bal!-past ten.’’ 

The others rose with laughter and bustle 
— prepared to disperse. 

And Geoffrey Damyn went out into the 
coid and blowy Christmas night—out into 
the darkness and the drifting snow. 





with a thousand dancing beaws, a thousand 
giowing, uncertain refisctions, 


And it lingered most iovingly, Lionel 





slippered feet—aill those enchanting trifies 
whicb go so far toward making existence a 
thing of graceand beauty, From itali he 
went fortb. 


(TO BE OONTINUBD. } 
a oe 


JACHK-O'-THE-LANTERN. 





A fiery appearance which, from its mys 
terious character, has given rise to a con- 
siderable quantity of folklore, is the ignis 
fatuua, or ‘‘vain or foolish fire.’’ It is fa 
millarly known by quite a number of 
names—Jack-o’the- iantern, Spunkie, Will- 
o’-the-Wisp, Fair Maid of Ireland, and 
others, and isa common phenomenon in 
old fashioned story books, 

The tubabitants of some of the districts 
in Germany where Wilis-o’-the Wisp ap- 
pear believe them to be the souls of un- 
christened children, whioh, through being 
un baptised coaselessly hover between heav- 
en and earth. 

A story is told of asimple-minded clergy- 
man going home one evening, when he 
saw three Wilis-o’.the Wisp floating before 
him in the air. Calling to mind the super- 
stition, he dipped his hand ina pond and 
repeated the words of the baptismal service 
over them, 

In an lastant—quick as thought,in fact— 
the good man was surrounded by thou- 
sands of little filokering blue lights, all 
anxious to have the same ceremony per- 
formed over them. The clergyman got 
such a fright that he took to bis heels, and 
never stupped till he got safely to his own 
door, 

Itissometimes said thatif kindly die 
posed people will only throw a handfal 
of consecrated earth after any Will-o’-the- 
Wisp that cross their path, the unhappy 
children will be released from their wan- 
derings. . 

The belief in Ireland used to be thata 
a Jack-o’-Lantern was a soul which had 
broken loose from purgatory. There was a 
book published in 1704, called “A Wonder- 
ful History of the Storms, Hurricaues 
Earthquakes, &o,, &., and Lights that 
Lead People out of Their Way in the 
Night.” 

In this we are told about these “lights 
usually seen in churchyards and wmoorish 
places,’ that in superstitious times ‘the 
popish clergy persuaded the ignorant peo. 
ple that they were souls come outof pur- 
gatory all in flame, to movethe people to 
pray for their deliverance; by which they 
guiled them of much money to say mass 
for them,everyone thinking it might be the 
soul of their deceased relations,”’ 

Tne Will-o’-the Wisp was long supposed 
to be an omen of death, and information as 
to the house in which the death was to take 
place was sometimes derived from the 
direction in which it moved in the air, 

An illustration of this belief is given by 
Brand, from an accountof the surprising 
preservation and happy deliverance of three 
women who were buried thirty-seven days 
in the ruins of astable bya heavy fall of 
snow from the mountains, at the village of 
Bergemoletto, in Italy. 

The writer, who was the King of Sardinis, 
states that when the unhappy prisoners 
‘seemed for the first tine to perceive some 
glimpse of light, the appearance oO! It scared 
Anne and Margaret tothe last degree, as 
they took it fora forerunner of death, and 
thought it was occasioned by the dead 
bodies; for it is a common opinion with the 
peasants that those wandering wild-fires 
which one frequently sees in the open 
country areasure presage of death to the 
persons constantly attended by thew, 
whichever way they turn themselves, 
and they accordingly call them death. 
fires.’ 

ln his “Popular Antiquities,’’ published 
in 1777, Brand also mentions that'‘a species 
ofthis phenomenon, known in Bucking- 
bamsbire by the name of the Wat,’ is said 
also to haunt prisons,” At that time exe- 
cutions were common even for smali of. 
fences, and when on the night hefore the 
arrival of the judge at the assizes the little 
flame was seen, it was accounted a fatal 
omen by every felon. 

“The moment the unhappy wretob sees 
it,” mays Brand, “he reckons his case 
hopeless, and resigns himself to the gal- 
lows,”’ 

It used to be a very common notion that 
Wills o’-the Wisp delighted in the miacbiet 
of leading men astray on dark nights, In- 
deed, there have been wany instances of 
peopie being decoyed by these lights into 
mareby places, where they perished. 


— so oe 
Two wealthy Massachusetts women,sbar- 
ing the common impression tbat women 
cannot undersjand business, left the man- 
agement of their property to a nephew, He 





Bebind him was light and laughter, and 

soft words and bright glances, and the 
gleam of jeweisand the flutter of laces, an i 
blithe badinage and the sound of daintily 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Savina Tussin Nests — The great-crest- 
ed fiy catcher and several other birds adopt 
an exceedingly novel method to frighten 
away other birds or lizardsthat would prey 
upon their eggs. They wind into their 
nest oneor moreoftheold skins which 
have been shed by snakes, 80 that these 
appear to be live snakes oolled about the 
neata, 

GIRDLE STEHALING,--A favorite joat of 

Noumanien iads ia to steal from the girle 

the long girdle they wear wound many 

times around their slender waists, and to 

wind it round their own bodies, Thusa 

young gallant will often have his waist and 

hips encircied with a girdle a yard or more 
in width. Ifafter a se’nnight the girdle ia 
demanded back by the parents of the maid, 

it is understood that he isan accepted lover; 
otherwise he keeps tne girdle, 

Tue WHa e's Ravenor —Not long ago 

eleven men, belonging toa whaling ship, 

were sent off in tue small boat to pursue a 
whale that nad been struck by a harpoon, 

off the coast of Fast Greenland, As alinost 
always bhappensino such cases, the wounded 

animal darted away ata great pace, drag- 

ging the boat rapidly through the water, 

Then, all on a sudden the whale dived, or 

‘sounded’’ as the ‘fishermen’ say; and be- 

fore the unfortunate men could cut the 

rope, the boat was hauled below the sur- 

face, and the whole of the crew were 
drowned, This is one of the risks to which 

whalers are exposed, but the danger is so 
well known that it Is strange (he men were 
not prepared to meet it. 

Cocoanut ButTtsa.--Witbin the last 
few months a new trade bas arisen in India 

and bas attained extraordinary dimensions, 

About two years agoa German chemist 

disoovered that excellent butter could be 
made from cocoanut inilk. Itis, acoording 
toa Bombay newspaper, pleasant to taste 
and smell, of aciear whitish color, singu- 
larly free from acids, easy digestible, and 

an incomperably bealthier and better arti- 
cle of diet than the cheap, poor butter and 

oleomargarines of European markets. The 
manufacture is carried on in Germany, 

where one firm turns out from 5 000 to 
4000 klilogrammes dally. The cocoanute 
required are imported from India, obletiy 
Bombay, in large and increasing numbers, 
and the trade seems likely to attain still 
greater importance, 

CHINKESB JUSTION,--The more one hears 
about Uhinese justice the more one is dis- 
posed to respect it, Here isa case in point, 
Not long since a pony belonging to a cav- 
alry soldier in Hangchow wandered away 
out of the barracks, Coming to aocaif whioh 
had been tied toa tree, the pony began to 
play with it. But the ca!f, getting alarmed 
at the romps, lowed loudly, and its mother, 
answering itscry, charged at the unfortu- 
nete pony and fatally wounded it with ita 
bornsa, The soldier reported the affair to 
bis captain, and claimed damages from the 
owner of the cow for the loss of his pony, 
However, the captain touk another view of 
the wetter, Holding that the cow had 
acted from a natural maternal instinct, and 
that the soldier had been to blame for per- 
mitting his pony to stray, be fined each of 
bis company of filty mentwo shillings 
apiecein OUbinese ooin, or $25 in all, and 
made up out of his own pocket the other 
$45 needed to buy a new pony for the reg!- 
ment. He thus punished every one in- 
cluding bimeelf, asa warning to them all 
to be more careful in the future, 


A Brave KANGAKOO.—A very pathetic 
story comes {rom Australia, describing a 
kangaroo’s daring for the sake of her 
young. The owner ofa country station 
was sitting one evening onthe baloony out- 
side his house, when he was surprised to 
notice a kangaroo lingering about, alter 
nately approaching and retiring from the 
house, as thougb balf in doubt and fear 
whattodo, At length she approached the 
water-palls, and taking @ young oné 
from ita pouch held it to the water to drink, 
While her baby was satisfying its thirst,the 
mother was quivering ail over with excite- 
ment, for she was only a few feet from tue 
beloony on which one of her great foes wan 
sitting watohing Ler. The little one having 
finisned drinking, It was repiaced in the 
pouch, and the old keugeroo started off at 
a rapid pace. When tbe natural timidity 
ofthe Kangaroo is taken into acoount, it 
will be recognized what astonisiuing brav- 





managed itso well that in a short time he 
had forged their names to the amount of 
| $32 000, which the ladies peid rather than 


' nave a scandal in the family 


ery this affec lonate mother betrayed, 1t is 
a pleasing ending W the story to be able to 
state that the eye-witness was so affected by 
the scene that from tnuat time forward he 
could never shoot at @ Kangaroo, 
—_- . te 
lf sensuality were hap Pye oanta 
would be bappier than ine 
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WHER SORROWS PRESS. 
—e 
BY. m. 
W hen sorrows press upon thy heart, 
Afiictions on thy spirit fali, 
If then thy hopes in heaven depart, 
Thy M@ith te weak, thy strength is emai). 


Press Ormiy on in daty’s path, 

Torowgh disappotntments, totleand care, 
Fear not the sting thatenvy bath, 

Nor evil eyes that op thee giare. 


For there's e baad that will uphold 
The pllerim on life's troubled way; 
WIil to the pure in heart unfoid 
The brightuess.of eternal day, 


I’rees on: through danger, sfrife and woe, — 
Faint not, —nor let thy strength be smal!; 


For He, whom life it let know, 
Will give the power W conquer ail. 


LORD AND LADY. 


RY THR AUTHOR OF 'PENKIVBL,’’ “OLIVE 





VAROOR,” “RY OROOKED PATHAS,"’ 
‘SH BATHED IN YVERLVRT,’’ 


BTO., BTO., BTO. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

\YRIL burried across the park, and, 

(CV gainig the road—tbe road in which he 

had pulled up the Ferndale horses, 
the road along which be bad waiked witb 
Norau!l—went at a sharp trot towards Sant- 
leigh, There were others of the guests, 
people trom the village iteelf and the out- 
lylog hamlets, who passed aiong the road 
that nignt; batOyrll, by taking the short 
out acroes the park, had got abead of them, 
and be neither passed nor inet anyone, 

A® Le reached the bhorsepond the church 
clock struck two, The sound startied and 
roused him from bis painfal reverie, 

Allthe way along be hed been golng 
over the incidents of the miserable evening 
—the evening which ne had looked for- 
ward W& with such keen anticipationsa! And 
as he thought over itall Le could soarcely 
realize what nad happened, 

He had been In the company of Norab a 
whole evening,and they bad only exchang- 
od a few words, and those, on her part, of 
the coldest! 

What was the meaning of it? What had 
be done that ahe should treat him so? Had 
ber tather, the earl, been putting pressure 
upon her, and persuaded her to give him 
up? Wasa she so fickle thata few day's 
absence had been sufficient to bring her 
forgetiulnese? 

He laughed at the idea, 

He knew Norab too well to be able to 
entertain it for an instant. 

And even his jealousy of Guildford 
Berton was dispelled by the cool morning 
alr, 

Butthe key tothe enigma was just ag 
far off as ever, That she was offended with 
him for some reason or other there could 
be no doubt; but what was the reason? 

Kven if Cyril had known that Norab had 
seon him place the ring on Becca South’s 
finger, and her kiss of gratitude, he would 
not have attributed Norah's coldness to 
that Incident. 

W hat on earth could Beooa South be to 
him, buta simple village girl who never 
occu pied his thoughts fora moment when 
she wasoat of his sight? 

When he got to The Chequers he was 
bot surprised to find the little inn wrapped 
in slumber and darkness, 

He had not expected Mra, Brown or the 
maid t situp for bim. Two o’clook a, m, 
was to the good folks of Santleigh an un- 
earthly bour, 

He Knocked at the door, gently at first, 
then, as no response came, more loudly, 
He sood therefor some minutes, five or 
ten perhaps, but if The Uhequers had been 
® tomb instead of an inn it could not bave 
been more silent 

The time was going on, ap4 the station 
was some distance, As he stood there in 
te quiet street the temptation to give up 
his Journey to Brittany, give up every- 
thing, and remain to clear upthe trouble 
with Norab, assailed him strongly; but 
be resieted it with ali bis mental force, 

To turn back pow that he bad got his 
hand to tbe plough and the first furrow was 
cut, would be almost unmaaly. 

Norah berself would be the first to régret 
it, if sabe did not even reproach him; and 
ae for Jack Wealey—weil, Oyril could a)- 
moet bear his cynical voice girding at him 
for turowing away the fret chance of win- 


ning fame and fortune, 
lie knocked again presently, then as the 
“KX chimed oul the haeilf-hour he resoly 
ed to leave bie things in Mrs, Brown’s care. 
fie would write to her from London. 





After all, be could procure bis artistic 
toola and some clothes when be got in 
town. It would be rather awkward travel- 
ling in dress clothes, but be bed an over- 
coat, and be could keep it buttoned upover 
bie gleaming sbirtfront. 

There was only just time for bim to catch 
the train, and even If he succeeded in 
waking Mrs. Brown some time might 
elapse before she could get dressed. 

Yea, it would be much better to leave his 
things and catch histrain. Delay was al- 
ways dangerous, In Lis state of mind ex- 
ceedingly so, 

He buttoned up his ooat, and with a last 
glance at the windows of Tue Chequers 
went down the street. 

Events were sbaping their courser as 
they have a babit of doing, snd in leaving 
Nantleigh witpout seeing Mra. Brown, or 
any person who could testify to his pre- 
sence there that morning, Cyril was blind- 
ly following the dicteten of Fate, 

The station wasto the left of Santlelgh 
Park, and Oyril leftthe road and #*truck 
intoabypath, Ashe did so be heard the 
voices of the village folk coming towards 
Sentleigh, but he did not stop, and went 
on bis way as quickly as pos*ibie. 

The night was gloomy—the gloom that 
preceeds the dawn—and OUyril's mood tful- 
ly barmoniz.d with it. Kvery yard he 
pat between him and Santieigh Court sesm- 
od to lengthen itself ominously, and his 
spirits fell lowerand lower as he neared 
the stetion, 

There were no voices to be heard now, 
andthe stiliness of the weird hour was 
only broken by thesbrill screech of tne 
cornorake. 

He seemed so utterly alone aud solitary 
in the stiilness that it wae with a start and 
an exclamination of surprise that he saw 
aman balf lying, balf sitting against a 
atile. 

Oyril bad almost stumbled over him, 
and, started back, eyeing him almost angrt. 
ly. Itis unpleasant to be startled, 

Tne man seemed to be asloep, but as 
Oyril was hesitating whetherto wake him 
up or not, bo dicided the qvestion by siow- 
ly rising, and shseking bimself very much 
much like a Newfoundland dog shakes 
himself when aroused from a short nap, 

“Why, my good fellow, I nearly tumb- 
led over you!” aaid Cyril rather iimpatient- 
ly. 

“Did you?” sald the man quietly, “] 
reckon that would have been as bad for 
me as for you.” 

Oyril started. He had heard the voice be- 
fore somewhere, but he could not recoilect 
ior the moment where, 

“Do I know you, wy friend?’' he asked, 
peering at him. 

The mao shook bis head. 

‘1t ijan’t likely, sir,” he said indifferent- 
ly. “I'ma stranger in these parts. Have 
you got such a thing asa light about your” 

Cyril took out his inateh-box and struck 
alight, and as it burned up be utterred an 
exciamation of surprise, 

“Woy, it’s Furlong, isn’t it?’’ he said. 

A look of surprise came over the man’s 
rugged face, and he stared under his bushy 
brows at Cyril. 

“That’s my natne,”’ he replied, “and you 
—? You are tue young gentieman I saw at 
Mr. Wesley’a?’”’ 

“J am,” said Cyril, ‘This is the last 
place in the world I should have expected 
to see you in.”’ 

“The piace ian’t half bad,” remarked 
Furlong, glancing round calmly. ‘I’ve 
seen worse, and |’ve seen better.’’ 

‘*Bat—but, if it isn’t a rule question, 
what are you doing down here?” asked 
Cyril, burriedly glancing at his watch, 

‘I was trying to geta litile sleep,” re 
plied Furlong, a8 coolly as if it were quite 
the usual thing to pass the night in the 
open air. 

Oyril \aughed shortly. 

‘ Not a very oomfortable bed, I’m afraid.” 

“I’ve had better and worse,’’ returned 
Furiong as before, 

Oyril looked towards the station again, 

“Do you know anyone down here?” he 
asked, 

Furlong shook hia head; then emilied 
grimly. 

‘1 eee, You're rather cariousto know 
what brought mein these out-of the-way 
perts, sir,” be said. 

“Well, lam, I confess,” assented Cyril. 

“And I’m hanged if! could tel! you,” 
said Farlong with « short, gruff laugh, 
“Tbe fact is London and I don’t agree to- 
gether for long, sir. it’s weli enougd fora 
town bred man, but I’ve been a wanderer 
all my life, and after I’ve been shut up in 
one of your great cities for a week or two! 
—well, I just begin to suffocate,’’ 

I know the feeling,” said Cyr Look 
bere, l’ve got w catch the war ket train, and 


iny time's short; perhaps you won’t mind 


keeping me company for baif a mile; that 
in, onless you'd rather go to bed again.” 

“No, } can put my snooze off,” said Far- 
long, and be stepped out beside Cyril. 

“And so you have tramped down bere 
for change air?” he asked. 

“Yea, and change of thoughts, more of 
the latter than the former, Mr. Burne. It’s 
difficult for a man to leave off thinking in a 
big city, and I’m not so fond of my 
thought as to want ’em always with me.” 

Uyril remembered Jack Wesley’s half 
@x pressed bint as to the man’s antecedents, 
and gianced at him rather curiously, 

“But wnat made you choose Santieigh?”’ 
he asked. 

‘Is that tbe nameof the place?” said Far- 
long. “I aidn’t know.” 

“The village lies the other side of the 
park ” 

“And the big house—what is that?” 

‘“Santlelgn Court, one of Lord Arrow- 
da'e's country seate,’’ replied Cyril, and be 
stified a sigh, for with the mention of the 
name back oame the thought of Norah. 

“Ah, Well, I didn’t choose it in particu- 
lar; all places are alike to me so (that there 
are plenty of green fields and fresh air,” 
said Furlong. “Somewhere { can breatie, 
ani lose the feeling thatthe houses are 
drawing together and’ coming on top of 
me,” 

‘I understand,” said Oyril. “And my 
friend, Mr. Wesley, does he know that you 
bave fied from the honses?”’ 

“Yes,”’ replied Furlong. ‘I told him 1 
was going to take a few day’s holiday, but 
I didn’t say in what direction I was going; 
I didn’t very well know myself, you see, 
Perhaps, sir--’’ be hesitated for a moment 
--“‘pernaps, if it doesn’t make any difter- 
enos to you, you won’t mention that you’ve 
met me!’’ 

Tais request rather surprised Cyril, and 
he vas siient for a second or two, : 

“Certainly not, if you don’t wish it,’’ he 
said; **but—’”’ 

“You're wondering why I should ask 
you, sir?” said Furlong. 

‘*Well, it does seem rather strange,’’ said 
Cyril, ‘1 don’t #66 why you should care 
whether Mr. Wes!ey knows or does not 
know that I have met you.’’ 

Furlong did not respond for a while, anda 
Oyril felt, rather than saw, h'm looking at 
hiu sideways from under bis bashy brows; 
then he aaid-- 

“Strange? Yes, | daresay; but I’ve got 
my reasons, sir, and they are not altogether 
whimsical ones, If you inaist on my tell- 
ing you——”’ 

J} haven’t the least wish to pry into your 
private affairs. If you have good reasons 
for keeping your movements secret, that 
should be sufficient for both of um; it is for 
me, at any rate,”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ ssid Furlong quietly, 
and nota whit embarrassed. ‘] daresay I 
shall be back before Mr, Wesley misses 
me.”’ 

There was asilence between them fora 
while, but Cyril every now and then found 
bis companion glancing at bim covertly; 
and he smiled to himself as he thought 
thatif Mr. Furlong waesa bad character, 
how easily he could desl him, Cyril, a aly 
blow and ease bim of bis watch and 
chain, 

But the idea did notalarm bim, and he 
could not get up any definite distrust of 
that gentieman. 

“You're travelling by an early train,” 
said Furlong presently, not curiously by 
any means. 

Yos,” said Cyril with a sigh, “I am go- 
ing to leave England; for some time, I’m 
afraid.” 

‘¢Yos, sir? On pleasure, I hope?’’ 

“No; business,” said Cyril, 

‘‘Toat’s pleasure sometimes,’’ remarked 
Mr, Furlong philosophically, 

They were nearing the station lights, and 
6 stopped as he spoke, 

“Going back?’’ said Cyril. ‘Well, thank 
you for your company; I wish you an en- 
joyable holiday,.”’ 

“Thank you sir,’ said Farlong; “and 
you won’t mention to anyone that you 
chanced to meet me?’’ 

“Not to anyone,” said Cyril witha slight 
smilie, *<tood-nighi; or rather, good-morn- 
ing.’’ 

Toney parted, and Cyril hurried on, but 
heppening Ww glance back he saw that the 
man had left the bigh road, upon which he 
bad been waiking for some littie time 
past, and bad strack into the wood again, 

When Oyril gottothe station the train 
was justcomingin. There were ove or 
two paseengers On the piatform, which was 
dimly lignted—a farmer or two, and two or 
| three women going tothe market town, 





|} and yawning emphatically, 
wae inaxcing bis way to the bookir a 
office when one of the women, who was 


carrying a couple Dundies and ands 





basket, and wee approaching the ticket 
hole, let one of the bundles drop. 

Cyril picked it up for her and she took it 
aod thanked him, but in her efforts to get 
out ber money let the basket drop. 

Jyril’s good nature was siways tothe 
front, let the circumstances or tbe condit- 
jon of his mind be what they might, 

“Let me get your ticket for you,” be 
said. ‘(Where are you going?” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. To London, please, 
A singie.’”’ 

Cyril went up to the bole, 

“Two thirds single, please,’’ he said, 

The booking office clerk gave him one, 

‘*T wo,’’ said Cyri!. 

‘*¥..u said one,”’ remarked the clerk with 
asullien yawn. 

“] said two, but it doesn’t matter. I want 
two, anyway,’ said Oyril. 

The man flung the other ticket down in 
the courteous manner for which the station 
clerk is so justly famous, and Cyril loeked 
round for the woman, 

He found ber just outside the booking 
office door, gave her the ticket, and he! ped 
ber ana her bundles into the carriage, 

When he followed her be saw that she 
wasa young women of the bumble but 
respectable class, and as he put the bundles 
on the rack for her he noticed on one of 
them a direction label: 

«Nova Scotia, by tue ship Penelope,” 

‘You have a long journey before you, I 
see,’ he sald. 

“Yes, sir,” she responded; “I’m going 
out to join my sister in Canada, She is in 
service there, and have got a good place for 
me,”’ 

‘I'm glad to hear that,’”’ he said in the 
frank, pleasant way which 80 quickly wins 
the liking of poor people. “Well, 1 bope 
you will heve e good time,’’ 

Tnen he settied himself in bis corner,and 
once more gave bimaelf up to thinking of 
Norah, 





OHAPTER XXIV, 

UILDFORD BERTON had remained 
C until nearly all the guests had gone; 

and after Norab had vanished be had, 
so to speak, transferred hie attentions to 
Lady Ferndale, hovering about her and 
rendering ber little se-vices in his peculiar. 
ly unobtrusive fashion, 80 that Lady Fern- 
dale felt almost remorseful for her poor 
opinion of him. 

Indeed, when at last he came up hat in 
hand to take his farewell, she smiled upon 
him more graciously than she had ever 
done before, 

“You have been very kind, Mr. Berton,” 
she said, with anovel friendliness in her 
tone, “I don’t know how to thank you 
enough for taking so much trouble’ 

But even as she spoce she caught herse!f 
asking mentally whatit was in Mr, Ser. 
ton’s dark handsome face which jarred up- 
on her. 

‘1 have taken no trouble, Lady Fern- 
dale, but bave just enjoyed with the rest 
what bas indeed been a delightful time, I 
only hope that you are not quite worn out 
with all your exertions. Itisa pity that 
you could not have retired with Lady 
Norah, but that would bave been impossi-. 
ble, lsuppose? I[ trust that Lady Norah 
will nave recovered from her fatigue to- 
morrow,.”’ 

“On, 1 hope so,”’ responded Lady Fern- 
dale, and she looked at him keenly, for 
there was something in the tone in which 
he spoke Norah’s name which caught her 
ladyshbip’s acute ears, 

‘So that is it,’ she murmured, as she 
watched him walk off in his leisurely, im- 
passive manner. ‘Yes, he has been pay- 
ing court to her all day. Poor man, I won- 
der bow hewonld feelif he knew how 
much Norah dislikes him?’’ 

Whatever his feelings might have been 
under such knowledge, Mr. Gatidford was 
in the best of bumors witn himeeif as he 
sauntered out intotne cool, morning *ir; 
and as he carefully chose a cigar from his 
case and cut it, asmile of satisfaction fiit- 
ted over his dark face, 

Every man in the game of life has an oc 
casional innings, and Guildford Berton had 
enjoyed a preérty successful innings that 
day. 

indeed, as he went over it all as he walk- 
ed along, be was conscious of a feeling of 
surprise at the good fortune wuoich had at- 
tended him. 

He meant winning Lady Norah by fair 
means if possibie, by foul if foul were 
necessary; and as to scruples—well, no 
such words as ‘‘ecruples’’ wasin bis lexi- 
oon. 


Some natures delight in plotting and 
scheming, anc Guildford Berton’s was on¢ 
fthem. in the ailent solitude of 4 
| g:0omy cottage he had spent many an b 
since Norah’s arrival at the Coart, in 
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ing to find some means of securing her; 
but to day there had actually been no need 
for scheming. 

He bad feared that when Cyril arrived he 
would see out Norah and monopolize ber; 
but events bad occurred which, trivial in 
themselves, had kept them apart, and then 
bad come.the scene between Oyril and 
Beoca. 

“] fancy that you have putea spoke in 
yourown wheel, Mr. Burne,” he mutter- 
ed with a sinister smile, ‘That little scene 
with Becca will require a great deal of ex 
planation.”’ 

But still an explepation might be offered 
and accepted, and be Knit bis brows trying 
to scheme some way of preventing it. Ho 
did not know, as yet, that Cyril was leay- 
ing Santleigh by the early train, and might 
be absent for months, or Guildford Ber- 
ton s «pirita would have risen still bigher. 

He was a itttie uneasy, too, about his 
position with Becca, 

Even clever men have their weak mo- 
ments, and in one of tuese weak momenis 
Goiidford Berton had allowed himself to 
be smitten by Becca South’s black eyes, 

She was pretty and fresb; her baif wild, 
defiant manner nad taken his fancy; but 
some time before Norab nad appeared on 
the scene he bad grown tired of Beooa, and 
now she threatened to be very much in bis 
way, notwithstanding that she bad been 
unintentionally of such uee to him to-night, 

Asto marrying her! He smiled sardonl- 
cally at the thought, 

Tne person be weant to marry was Lady 
Norab, not Becca South, the village gil 
who bad served to amuse him and while 
away a dull bour or two, 

He put her out of his mind after a few 
minutes, and walked on siowly, smoking 
his cigar—a very good one—and building 
casties in the air. 

What a fortune and a career lay before 
him! As tne husband of Lady Norah and 
the owner of the Arrowdale wealth he 
would be aimost the most important per- 
son in the county—he, who bad been look- 
ed down upon by the swells, He would 
pay them back in some way when his day 
came! 

He would show them that the steward’s 
son could be as good und as grand a gentile- 
man as any of them. 

He was enjoying himself in this fashion 
when he reacned the small door in the high 
wall ot hisoheerful cottage, and had in- 
serted the key inthe lock when he felta 
touch upon bis arm, and a voice said: 

“Guildford!”’ 

He turned, and saw Becca standing in 
the shadow beside him, and with difficulty 
repressed the oath of impatience and an- 
noyence which rose to his lips, 

Tbe touch and voice of the girl he had 
decelved knocked down his castles in the 
air like a house of cards, but bis voice waa 
as composed and suave as usual as be said 
in atone of pleasant surprise: 

“Ah, is that you, Becca?’’ 

“You, it's me,’’ said Becca, ‘‘I1—I want to 
speak to you, Mr, Berton,”’ 

“All right, Miss South,” he responded 
banteringly. “‘Why, Becca, why am I 
‘Mister Berton,’ instead of ‘Guildford,’ 
eh?’ and he triedto take her hand aa 
draw her to him, but Beoca put her hand 
behind her and drew back. ‘What! In 
one of your tantrums agaia, Beoca?’’ he 
said smiling. ‘*What’s the matter now? 
Are you offended because I didn’t dance 
with you to-night?’ 

_ “No! replied Becca, and the moncsyll- 
able dropped from ner lips, pot sharply as 
usual, but dally and like lead. 

‘‘Well, I’m glad of that, because it would 
bave been unreasonable, You know how 
careful we have to be, Becca. Wedon't 
wantalithe worldin our confidence, do 
we? We don’t want all Santleigh and 
Parkbam chattering about our little affairs, 
en?” 

Becca iooked at him witha mixture of 
distrust and anxiety. He face was paie, 
and iter eyes were swollen witb orying, but 
there was an expression of deterimination 
inthem which Guildford Berton dia not 
fail to notice 

“What is it you want tosay to me, Bec- 
ca?” he asked aftera mowment’s pause, in 
Which he was wondering bow he could get 
rid of ber, 

“I want to speak to you, to ask youa 
question,” she said in the same beavy 
voice, 

“Ask me anything you like, Beoca,’’ he 
Said pieasantiy. “But don’tiet us stand 
here; it’s rather cold. Come inside.”’ 

Becca shook her head. 

‘‘1?m not cold,” she said curtly. 





“Sut l am,” he retorted with a light 
laugh. ‘Come, don’t be disagreeabie. You 
may a8 well come in and talk comfortabiy 


| 
as standing oatside here, you silly girl. | bi 
‘ 


He unlocked and opened the door as he 


» 


speke, and walked into the garden end 
Beoca after a momentary besitation follow- 
ed him. 

Then the door closed with a clang which 
should have found en answering echo in 
Becca’s heart, 

He led the way to the house, and struck 
& match, 

“Walt a moment till I geta light. The 
old woman has gone to bed, but | toid ber 
to leave the lantern, Ab, here it is!’ and 
he lit the candle, and, humming the air of 
ODé@ Of the waltzes, opened the door of ibe 
sitting-room—the one in which OUyrii bad 
found him unconscious—and motioned ber 
to enter. 

“Sit down, Becoa,’’ he said, and he set 
the lantern on the table and closed the 
shutters, yawning as he did so. 

“Are you very tired, Becca? Iam li bas 
been  confoundediy long day, and 1 have 
Wiebed it over hours ago,” and he yawned 
again, 

Beooa did not sit down, bet stood by the 
table, upon which she leant with her band, 

“Now, what is it?’ he asked, and Le 
threw himeelf intoa chair, “Bat il wish 
you'd sit down. Here,” he rose and went 
to the side-bosrd, “‘iet me give you a ylaes 
of wine,” and be filledtwo giasees from 
the decanter and offered her oue. 

Becca refused it with a gesture of Ler 
band, 

“I don’t want any,” she said in alow 
voice, 

“Nonsense! Well, if you won’t,’”’ as she 
repeated the gesture, “i will, You don’t 
mind my sinoking?’’ 

He iit another cigar. 

“Now, Beooa, let’s hear what’sthe mat- 
ter,’ and he seated himself ou the tabie 
near her, and looked at her with a smile, 
“Bat I know what it is before you tell me, 
You’ve taken it into that foolish little head 
of yours to be jealous, That's it, isn’t it; 
Ob, i know yon, Becoa, you see, You 
toink 1 ought to have paid you a little at- 
tention to-night, and you’re riled because 
1 didn’t choose to let everybedy know how 
fond | am of my preity Little Becca!’ 

Becca raised her eyes to his face and 
moistened her lips, 

“I want to ask you aquestion,’’ she said, 
and her voice sounded dry and harsh, “1 
want to ask you if you have forgotten 
what you promised me?” 

His smile did not lessen, and he aitempt- 
ed, but in vain, to take her hand. 

“What a question to aska mao at this 
time of night!’ he said with a laugh. 
‘*Have I forgotten what, you silly child?’ 

‘pat you promised to marry me,’’ said 
Becca in a low voice, and with a sudden 
flush that made the pallor that followed ali 
the deeper by cantrast. 

Gaildford Berton’s expression of tasy, 
tolerant good temper did not faiter, 

“Have I forgotten it? Whata question 
ie it iikely that a man would forget such a 
thing, my dear Becca? Of course | promis- 
ed! But what makes you come and ask 
me on this of all nigbta?’’ 

‘*Because,’’ she said, speaking with tie 
same difficulty, as if every word were a 
pain to her, “because I can’t trust you. I 
naven’t trusted you for weeks past. You 
are changed to me,”’ 

‘Oo, nonsense,”’ he broxe in lightly, but 
she went on, hereyes fixed on hia false 
face, her band closing and opening as it 
rested on the table, 

“You have altered since — since — sie 
came,’’ 

“She? Who? Oh, you mean Lady 
Norah, I suppose! Don’t be absurd, Bec- 
ca,’’ 

“Since she cameé,’’ she went on, ‘‘you’ve 
kept out of my way, and—and pat me off, 
1t’s not my fancy; 1’m not blind,”’ 

Her voice grew more hurried and excited, 
but she still spoke in a low tone, 

“]’ve sean it, and—and others have seen 
it, and—and to-night more than ever!” 

She stopped and breathed hard, and he 
laugued, 

“Tnere,” he exclaimed, “i told you you 
were jJesious! My dear Becoa, if you kaew 
a littie more of the world you’d under. 
stand that I am obliged to be attentive t 
the daugbter of my bestfriend. Of course 
danced with ner and—and talked to her 
Why, Becca, you don’t want me to lose ali 
my friends when I marry you?”’ 

“No,’”’ she said. “I understand quite 
well, thougo lam only @ poor ignorant 
girl, Ive not me you want, but Ledy 
Norah!”’ 

“Tut, tot!’ he said, but her eyes fell he- 
fore her steadfast ones, fall of anxious de- 
spair. ‘I don’t want to marry Lady Norai, 
I want to marry you, and! mean to,”’ 

‘When?’ 


He swung his legs to and fro and smiied 
“Whent’’ he repeated, but she stopped 
1 wit a gesture. 

y 1 eedn't trou 6 tv . me a 





more lies,’’ she said, ber eyes beginning to 
flash; “I don’t believe them. i've been 
& fool to believe them before, You won't 
marry me, and I know it. It’s Lady 
Norah——”’ 

‘ Now, be sensible, Becoa,’’ he said. ‘You 
think you are very sharp. bat you don’t 
seem to see all that goes on under your 
eyes nevertheless, My dear ohbild, if i 
wanted to marry Lady Norah everso bedly 
I baven’t the chance, There’s someone 
else before me. i'm not the favored indi- 
vidual. Lady Norah doesn’t give a thought 
tome. it’s Mr, Cyril Burne—who, by the 
wey, seems a speciai favorite of yours,” 
and he emiled, 

Becoa put the suggestion away with a 
movewentot ber band. 

“Mr. Burne’s nothing to me,” she said ip 
adry voice, ‘and I snuw he'd like to marry 
her, and be ought. ‘Yes, I know that, and 
i know youare trying to come between 
tbem,” and ver biack eyes fixed them- 
selves upon bis face, 

He faltered peroeptibly for the first time, 

‘Nonsense !’’ 

**Yes, l'un not blind now if I was before, 
But—but he’s a gentieman and be shail 
bave ber. {| know what you’ve been try- 
ing to do all the day, to come between bim 
and ber, aod you think you’vedone 1!’" 
Her volce grew louder, and the old spirit of 
deflance gleamed in ber black eyes. ‘But 
you sban't! You think because he’s gone 
that you'll be ab.e to poison her against 
him and have it ell your own way. You 
forget he could write——’’ She stopped, 
smitten suddenly by the consciousness that 
sbe had said more than she bad intended» 
and also by the look that flashed into 
Gulidford Be: ton’s eyes, 

‘On, 80 be bas written to Lady Norah?” 
be said carelessiy, and averting bis eyes 
from ber. ‘And you—’’ be raised his eyes 
to her face keenly and acrutinisingly, “and 
you are carrying the ietter to her, eh, 
Beoca?’’ 

An eager iook came into his eyes and bis 
lips twitched. 

‘Well, Becoa,’’ he sald, ‘you are perfect- 
ly at liberty to act as postman for Mr. Oyril 
Burne if you like, and I wish him every 
success in bis wooing.’’ 

She laughed a harsh, mocking laugh. 

‘*You’d like him to marry ber!’ she said, 
“You’d—” 

Then she stopped and controlled herself, 

“But Idon’t want to talk about Mr, 
Burne, I waaot an answer to ny question. 
W ben-—-when are you going to marry mé, 
Mr. Berton?” and she eyed him with a cu- 
rious look, baif-defiant, baif-determined, 

“You're ina great hurry, Beoca,’’ he 
said with affected cheerfuiness, ‘and so am 
1, but for both oursakes | should bave 
liked to putit off a little longer; but as 
you are in such @ burry——”’ 

The faintaneer died away on hin lips, for 
suddenly Becca’s manner changed, 

‘That's enough!’ she panted fiercely. 
“Doa’t trouble to tell meany more ilies! 
Yuu don’t mean to marry we, Mr, Berton, 
and if you did I wou.do’t marry you!” 

He waa startied out of his affected com- 
posure, and stared at her, 

“Nol I might bave done #0 once, I'd 
bave done so now if you’d met me fair and 
honest to-night; but you ain’t fair or 
honest I know what youarenow!] You 
speak against Mr, Cyriil You! He's a 
yentieman, whiie you- you are only & 
shaw! It know you now, and—and | 
wouldn’t marry you lf you went down on 
your knees to me! , 

Her voice broke and sbe pressed her 
cieucbed band against ber bosom 6 atill 
the beating of ber heart, and he watched 
ber wito close attention, a & keeper 
watcnes sone Curious animal, 

“But you sban't warry Lady Norab, you 
BueL’tcomée between her Oyril and ber!” 
she went on with suppressed fury. “You 
shan’t do that!’ 

“What will you do, my little Beeca?’’ 
be asked, and vis voice was quite soft and 
iow and suave. 

©Woat wiil 1 do?’ she repeated, “I'll go 
to her to morrow—yos, tu-morrow—and I1’)1 
teli hor Low y-u’ve served me, Perbaps 
se thinks you're honest and straigut like 
Mr. Cyril; sue shall Know what sort of 
man youare! You thought you would 
serve we as you liked and treat me like 
dirt, and just get rid of me when you 
p eased, and that 1d Lear it, and do noth- 
ing!’ sue laugbed Larsoly, ‘But you can’t 
Mr, Berton! Lady Noran—ah, and bis 
lurdehip—aod everybody snail know how 
you've treated meé, and to-morrow, If I’m 





alive!’ 
woe drew ber suawl round ber with shak- 
| ing bands and moved towards tue door. 
We y ve worked yourself into a 
nie temper, B ‘/ he said “You allly 
sorry for tt iong before you 
w et us miake friends 


and talk senasibiy. We'll be married as 
s00n as you like; we'll goaway together to- 
morrow to some pretty place and be inar- 
ried on the quiet——”’ 

She moved towards the door and looke’ 
at him over her snoulder, her face white anv 
set, ber eyes defiant and resolute. 

‘It’s too late,” she sald sulleniy, ‘‘L 
don’t want to marry you, I wouldn't if 
you went down on your knees and begged 
me to.”’ 

“And you'll ory the whole business over 
the place to-morrow?’’ he asked with a 
amile. “Oh, Beooal” 

“Yea,” she responded doggedly, ‘1’! 
tell Lady Norab everytning the moment I 
gee her.’’ 

He bad moved tothe cupboard as she 
spoke, and took the smal! biue pbial from 
it, and held it hidden in his tightly closed 
hand. 

‘You mean it, Beoca?’’ he asked witha 
sinile, though his face was pallid and his 
dark eyes seeined to glow with the light 
one seesin the yellow orbs of the tiger 
just before he springs. “You mean to 
wake @ scandal of our little love aflair——’’ 

She puther band upon the door and 
vouch-safed no reply. 

“Weill,” be said, “I don’t know why I 
should care, After all, perheps’’—he went 
on talking incoherently to gain tim? es he 
approached her—' after all—here, you have 
dropped you handkerohief. Becca.”’ 

She turned and saw that be had wound 
his own handkerchief over tfis own mouth, 
and af abe stood wondering, balf feartuily, 
at his action, he sprang upon her, o.ipped 
her arms with one baad, and held the pbial 
to her face, 

One cry, and that onlya faint, gasping 
one, rose from her lips, then her bead fell 
forward, and she slipped limp and helpless 
to the ground. 

Guilford Barton, after a giance at her, let 
her lie as she had fallen, until he had care- 
fally recorked the phial and put it into his 
pocket; then he slowly removed the hand- 
kerohief from bis mouth and bent over 
her. 

“Almost tnetantaneous,’’ he muttered 
witha grim smile; “a wonderful discov- 
ery. Now, my good Beooa, just let us bave 
Dr, Cyril Burne’s letter,’ 

He took it from her dress, and, leaving 
her lying on the ground as if she were no 
consideration whatsoever, he carried the 
letter to the lantern and read it. 

“Gone for months, perhaps !’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Whatachanoce for me! Leaves 
the field open for months, What could | 
not do in that time if—if—I oould keep her 
from hearing from him, and silence this 
silly little fool! teaven and earth, what a 
chance !’’ 

He stood witb the letter in his band for a 
minute or two staring before him, then he 
put it in bis pocket, and almost with a 
start, as if he had forgotten the presence of 
the unoonscious girl, turned and knelt 
down beside her, 

‘Almost time she carne to,’’ he muttered; 
‘and when she does? The little fool is like 
a wildoat, and will carry out ber threats, 
Good bye, then, to all my hopes and am. 
bitions! Oh, Guilford, wy frieud, what an 
insensate ass you were to be ied away by a 
tancy fora pretty face! What shail I do 
to persuade her to hold her tongues? If | 
could only keep her quiet for, say, six or 
eight weeks while this fellow waa out of 
the way——”’ 

While he was muttering and musing he 
wastfanning the face of the unconscious 
girl, and suddenly a change swept over the 
moody expression of ber face, and he bent 
lower and placed bia ear to her Lipa, 

Then he started to hia feet, and s«natch- 
ing the lantern from the tabie, knelt down 
and held the ligbt close to Ler face. 

He peered into it keenly fora couple «tf 
minutes; then, with an inarticulate cry, 
sbrank back, and atill staring down at her, 
with horror imprinted on every feature, 
gasped: 

“My God! She is dead!” 
(TO BK OONTINUED.) 
ee — 

Dests.,—Tbere are some who would 
never pay woney-debts if they oould help 
it. FElther the fear of the law or of sovcia 
condemnation or some other penalty is 
needed to compel them; and, If these can 
be avoided or have lost their force, their 
debts will remain unpaid. Olbers need no 
such motives. They sot only promptly 
pay their dues, but they would be unba; 
py not to do #0, even could tue y Conceal ihe 
fact from the whole world, Tbe same «\’- 
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MY MOTHER’? VOIOR. 





My mother's voice, | hear it sow, 
I teel her hand epes my brow 
As when in heart-felt Joy, 
he raised her evening hywa of praise, 
And call'( down blessings on the days 
Ot her loved boy. 


My mother's voice! I bear it now; 
ller hand ls on my barsing brow, 
Ae in that early bour, 
When fever throbbed In all my velna, 
With healing power. 


It comes when thoughts unhallowed throng 
Woven |a sweet deceptive song 
And wbiseper round my beart,; 
As when at eve it rose on high, 
| hear and think that she ls nigh, 
And they depart. 
Er 3 ee 


Jack Blair’s Wooing. 





BY J. MIDDLEMABMA, 





Arborfield, 

Nhe wae the daughterof the rich 
Jonathan Longley, who owned the iarge 
manufactory whieh during the last few 
years had grown to gigantic proportions on 
the hill above the village; and was pro- 
claimed by all the country round, who 
gioried In the beauty of Arborfield and its 
vicinity, to be a perfect nuisance and abo- 
mination, 

Bat if her father's factory was condemn- 
ed for want df beauty, and the ugly biack- 
ening #moke that Ita chimneys oonstantly 
emitied, the menufacturer’s daughter was 
by po means included in the ocondemna- 
ton. 

A willionaire’sa only ohild, ehe was invil- 
ted everywhere, courted, flattered, worship- 
ped; Ull, ales, her pretty Lead was absoiate- 
ly turned, 

The young Squire of Wroxa!ll made des- 
porate love to ver, 

Young Lord Foppington waa at her feet, 
and made hera weekly offer of bis oero- 
net. 

She would have none of their addresses, 
but tossed her pretty head, aud raising the 
daintiost of skirtato show the pretitest of 
ankles, would walk away almost disdain- 
fully, as much as lo aay: 

“Toe secret wy heart contains is far dear- 
6r tome than all your adoration and adu 
lation,”’ 

What was Dyoe Longley s secre? She 
loved the vioar’s impecunious son! 

Did be love her? 

Jack Blair, who wasa apolied child of 
fortune as Dyce Longiey was—thnou,h ina 
different way —bad the reputation of ioving 
no one but bimeeilf, 

He too waa an only child, aud though the 
Kev. Anthony Blair could not lavish iuxa- 
ries on Jack with a free hand as Mr, Long- 
ley bestowed them upon Dyce, yet he 
went without many a oomfort in order to 
meet idie Jack's somewhat extravegant 
tasies; for Jack, though oot wanting in 
abilities, never put his powers to the teat, 
but loitered about writing sonnets to the 
moon and looking at bis really handsome 
face and Apollo like formin the looxing- 
giasa, 

Then, be lt remembered that the vicar 
wasa good dea! to blame, since be had 
never pul Jack to a business or profession. 

Aud this was the uman Dyce Longley had 
elected to love, and Ww deciare, when in 
Boiltude she broodet over tbe subject, that 
she would die if sue did not marry, 

To judge from external appearances 
Jack Hiair bad no intention of proposing 
marriage to Dyce Longley than he bad of 
Inventing perpetual motion, discovering 
the date of the next earthquake, or soiving 
auy olher of great mysteries about which 
sacientino nen bewlider their brains, 

Suu, Dyce Longiey did not despair; she, 
in turn, surveyed Ler beauty in the .ook- 
ing glass, COntemmpiated the enormous for- 
tune she would One day possess, and ae- 
cided that haudsome Jack, though folke 
said he was abeolutely wanting in energy, 
would never let such a desirable parti” as 
her littie dainty eel! silp througn his 
fingers. 

If he only cuew how much she oared for 
him, If heonly knew! Ah, there was the 
diMeulty. 

tow was Dyce's grand secret to be con- 
veyed without @ violation of maidenly 
modesty? 

It was useless lo appeal to her father; he 


|) an LONGLEY was the beauty o! 


would be sureto say Jack wasa ‘“‘vaurien,"’ 
and he would Lave no love-making in that 
quarter; and as for female friends, Dyoe 
was seoneiblie enough to eschew the whoie 
race, 
Yes, she must work out the issues of her 
fe f herese|f 
" y fe ar ave it,’’ as the old 


ma bright Auguet day aving thought 


the matter out deliberately, she dressed in 
the simplest of tollettes and started down 
the bill to call at the Vicarage. 

An old maiden sister of the Rev, Antho- 
ny Blair kept bouse there; but it was not 
Aunt Barbara that Dyce wanted to see, but 
the vicar bimaelf, 

Nor was she disappointed; as she had ex- 
peoted, she found him in the garden tend- 
ing bis rome trees, 

“Weil, Miss Dyoe,’”’ he said, “lam giad 
to see you; but you must have had a hot 
walk in this meridian sun.” 

The vicar had known Dyce tor some 
time, and had a great regard for her. 

“Ob, I didn’t mind the sun,” she answer- 
ed; ‘I gotso bored up there by mysel!, 
dad in at the works all day; so 1 thought I 
would come and regaie myseif by having a 
chet with you.’’ 

“With me? Very flattering to an old 
man, 1 am sure, Now if it nad been Jack 
you had come to talk to——’’ 

“Ob, Mr, Jack—gracious—I should never 
venture.” 

And Dyoe's face became a brighter crim- 
son than the glorious rose the vivar had 
just out from its stem, and was in the act of 
offering to her, 

He noticed the change, and it surprised 
him, 

“How so?” he inquired. “Ie Jack so very 
formidabie?’’ 

“To me—yes—very.” 

“I do not understand. Moat people get on 
#0 easily with Jack.’’ 

‘He never speaks to, or looks at me.”’ 

‘My poor boy! Then whatae loss ia bis; 
but bashfulness was always one of his fail- 
ings." 

lbyoe was obliged to laugh, notwithstand. 
ing that her self-imposed “role’’ wasto be 
despondent; but the idea of Jack Biair’s 
bashfulness amused her, since she had 
every reason to believe that it was self- 
absorption that prevented him from seeing 
how delicious and tempting a morsel she 
herself waa, 

She checked her laughter, however, and 
forth-with said: 

‘No, I do not believe in the bashfulness; 
but I am afraid Mr, Jack rather dislikes us 
up at the works—perhbaps he thinks, for 
mere money tollers, we are too much 
noticed,’’ 

“Misa Dyoe, my dear young lady!”’ 

“Any way, he does not contribute his 
crumb, for be never comes near us,’’ con- 
Unued Dyoe, finishing her remark without 
seeming to remark tne yicar’s disclaimer, 

“I amgure you, you are quite mistaken,”’ 
the good man wenton, when she at last 
gave h!m an opportunity. ‘Jack is most 
proud of your acquaintance; but he always 
wants so «uch rousing to exertion; now if 
you were to——”’ 

‘““My dear vicar, pray do not suggest that 
I should run after Mr, Jack —beg and en- 
treat him to come—I would not do such a 
thing for all the world, and yet——’’ 

“Yet, what?” 

“Of course we should be very much 
pleased to see him, if he felt equal totne 
condescension.’’ 

And again the crimson color maentied 
Dy e's brow; the sight of it once more fill- 
ing the vicar with astrange sensation of won- 
der,and make him mutter queryingly to 
bimeelf: 

‘“Condescension—Jack—it is more than 
my old head comprehends,”’ 

**You will not tell Mr, Jack that we have 
had this conversation,’’ went on Dyoe, “in 
truth it is a pity the subject was ever 
broached, Pray let him go whithersoever he 
lists; do not induce him to come tothe 
works, The attractions at Gladys Manor 
are doubtiess far greater, and I would not 
be the one to lure him from them; it would 
look so envious and disagreeable, as if I 
cared, you know.” 

She finished the sentence in an hysteri- 
cal gasp, which in spite of a strong effort, 
would not be wholly suppressed, so she 
tried to turn it into a laugh. 

She had come there on purpose to set the 
vicar thinking about herself and Jack; still 
she did not wish to put the case before him 
wo clearly. 

He was astonished, and did not for the 
moment attempt to reply, not, in fact, till 
Dyce had quite recovered nerself,and look- 
ing at her watch said: 

“I must be off, I had no idea it was so 
late. Dad aiways comesin to luncheon, 
and will be disappointed if I am absent,”’ 
‘But, Mise Dyoe——”’ 

‘‘l can’t stay any longer, Mr, Blair, in- 
deed, I cannot. Give me that lovely Gioire 
de Dijon, if you will, and forget we ever 
talked of anything but roses.’’ 

She was gone, but the vicar did not for- 





rot. 

W hat did she mean about Gladys Manor 
Was Jack fooling there? Why, the Fox- 
tons, of Giadys Manor, were paupers; 





was mortgaged to the ball door. And Jack 
with his expensive tastes and habits. No, 
no, no, that would never do. God knows, 
he bimeelf was not greedy of gold, bis re- 
q'urements were slender enough. Bat 
Jack! Why sbould not bis handsome Jack 
marry Jonathan Longiey's heiress? If he 
were not mistaken too, the littie puss had a 
hankering after bie boy's society; of courne, 
of course, Jack maustgo, and go often, to 
the works, Most remiss that be hed never 
thought of this before. 

And the luncheon bell rang and the 
vicar went to meet bis sister and his son at 
the mid-day meal. 

Miss Barbara, who was a pleasant, genial 
old lady, began to chaff bim about flirting 
with « pretty girl ameng the rose trees; but 
the vicar, instead of sccepting the situation, 
looked grave and said he left sueb pbilan- 
dering for younger men—Jack, for in- 
stance. 

*‘Doubtiess the young lady would have 
preferred Jack if Jack had been there.” 

“And who was it, father, who paid you a 
visit tuis morniug?”’ 

“Dyoe Longiey, my boy, anda prettier 
maid does not grace the country side,’’ 

“That is bigh praise,” remarked Jack 
with something of a sneer; ‘if she js bean- 
tiful she is scarcely gracious—at least not to 
me. Sach airs as she assumes!’’ 

The vicar laughed outright. 

‘‘Jndeed, indeed! Oan it be possibile that 
you two are playing at cross purposes?’’ be 
sald, 

“How cross purposes? What do you 
mean?”’ 

‘Well, from what I inferred the young 
lady seems to think that you avoid her and 
ner father’s bouse,”’ 

‘Nonsense, 1 never had any encourage- 
ment to go there; but did she really say | 
avoided her?’’ 

And the vicar could not help remarking 
that there was something of a deeper hue 
on Jack’s healthy-looking, handsome /ace, 
He laughed to himself very quietly. 

“Do you often go to see the Foxtons at 
Gladys Mano?’’ be asked, 

“By Jove! I met Dyce Longley as] was 
coming away from there last Monday. So 
she told you tnia, did she?”’ 

“I did not say 80. I was asking for, not 
vouchsating information.”’ 

‘till 1 feel certain Dyoe Longley has 
been talking about me,’’ 

“Think what you like, my boy, and if 
you goin and win you will bave my con- 
sent.’’ 

‘*Yes, nephew,’’ chimed in Miss Farbara, 
“What is the use of a handsome face i! it 
does not win a pretty girl, and such a riob 
one, too,” 

Jack began to laugh noisily, it aimost 
seemed as if for the purpose of concealing 
his confusion; at least so it appeared to the 
vicar, who waited without speaking till bis 
son’s merriment was over, 

It subsided at last, and Jack became 
quiet and said in a serious tone: 

“I never expected to have succeeded so 
thoroughly.”’ 

“How so?’ 

“Well, you see, I don’t mind owning it 
since you’ve taken the initiative. i have 
for a ling time been awfully ‘gone’ about 
Dyoe Longley.” 

“A queer way of showing your prete. 
rence,” 

“Exactly, exactly. You see! thorough- 
ly took the measure of Dyce. If I had by 
word or act expressed iny intense admira- 
tion for her, 1 shouid have gone the way of 
every suitor who has ventured to aspire: 
now you see she singles me out as being 
the only man who is unmindfuil of her 
charms,’”’ 

“Olever boy, Jack, clever boy; you al- 
Ways were,’’ said the vicar, patting bis son 
affectionately on the shoulder, “The 
young lady is—butthere, 1 muat not ict 
out any secrets; only pass f:om the iudifter- 
entinto the adoring stage,my boy, and 
take the citadel by a ‘coup de main’ !”’ 

But Jack Blair did not burry himsel!; 
after the conversation that had evidently 
taken place between the vicar anu Miss 
Dyce Longiey, any precipitous act on his 
part might be most dangerous to his pros- 
pects, he thought. 

He waited fora tennis party that was to 
take place in the following week,and where 
meeting Dyce quite naturally be saantered 
up to her with bis usual languid air, He 
was received with a blush anda simile for 
the first time, 

“The vicar and I are such friends, Why 
do you never come to see us, Mr. Biair?’’ 

“Men tell me they are not aiways 
graciously reoceived,’’ he anewered haif 
iaughing, ‘and | never court a snub.”’ 

‘if | were to assure you that you would 


|} not be snubbed, wouid you come?’’ 


‘Yea, if the day was not too bot for walk 


* ing 





“You are incorrigible, mach too bad,”’ 
and she turned away with a sbrug. 

“I will come, Miss Longley, indeed | 
will almost promise te come.” 

How could Dyoe, notwithstanding her 
love for Jack Bisir, help laughing at this 
cool impertinence, 

“Pray do not come on my account,’”’ she 
replied, ‘if you do not come on your own; 
most men do,” 

Jack assumed a stupid expression. 

“On my own account,’’ he repeated, 
“You forget that I am nota bit like other 
men,’”’ 

‘No, indeed, you are not,’”’ she answer. 
ed cordially, holding out ber hand to him, 
“Well, come, never mind on whose ac- 
count—say it is on the vicar’s—you shal! be 
weil received,”’ 

Jack gave a mental ‘‘Hurrab!” and if be 
bad followed his impulse would have 
thrown up bis nat, feeling he bad won the 
game, 

Batthe usages of society demanded de. 
corum; so he said bat little, only looked 
quite the right thing—tbat is, gazed witu 
his deep earnest eyes into Dyce’s beautiful 
face. 

Strange to relate, buat true, after this 
brief interview they both went home, fee!l- 
ing very happy. 

Ot course Jack sauntered up to the works 
on the very next day, and found Dyce 
Longley slonein the spacious drawing- 
room which formed two sides of the square 
at the end of the vast manufactory; 

It was one of Dyoe’s annoyances that 
nothing would induce Jonathan Longley 
to give up residing under the same roof as 
his business, 

Of course Jack Blair was most gracious. 
ly received, though with a certain amount 
of embarassment that gave a touching pi- 
quancy to the reception; in short, so well 
did those two young peoyie get on that be 
tore Jack took bis departure he bad put tie 
momentous question and obtained a bash- 
ful ‘* Yes” in reply. 

Love must indeed have worked won- 
ders in Dyce Longley, when it made her 
look 80 timidand frightened aesbe did 
when Jack put bis arm round her and im- 
printed a kiss on her pouting lips; perbaps 
abe telta paternal displeasure iu tbeair, 
for the young people bad not freed tuem- 
gseives from tbe first embrace when the 
door opened and Junathan Longley waikeu 
in. 

‘Hallo! hallo?’ be oried out. ‘‘What the 
deuce is going on here? Kissing and fool- 
ing—dido’t expect me, 1 suppose, at this 
bour?”’ 

Mr. Longley was a self-made man, some- 
What coarse in bis ways; every one, even 
Dyce, was a little afraid of bim; needives to 
say, she was very much Bo On this occasion; 
but Jack Bisir spoke up like a man, and 
then formally ask psrmission to wed Mr. 
Longley’s daughter, 

‘‘Money, that’s what you want,’ replied 
the father gruffly. “‘Noone like parsons 
and their belongings to look out for the 
ready.’”’ 

“Indeed, indeed, sir,’’ protested Jack, 
‘the greatest drawback to my proposing to 
your daughter, whom I have long ioved, is 
tne knowledge that she possesses a more 
than usually large share of this world’s 
riches,’’ 

“If sine were to become a pauper to-mor- 
row would you marry her?” 

‘With tbe greatest pleasure in life.’’ 

“I wish 1 could put you to the proof,” 

‘(My income is a modest three bundred 8 
year, allowed by my fatherand my good 
aunt; at their deaths—which I pray God to 
avert—it will be nearly doubied. if such 
@ prospect, and a bone at the Vicarage,» ill 
content Dyce, then——’’ 

‘’Take ner, my boy—take her; she might 
do worse,’’ interrupted Mr, Longley. 

Dyce was exceedingly astonished at the 
easy conquest Jack Bixnir had achieved, 
scarcely leas 60 than was the young nan 
himaelf, who, notwithstanding his good 
looksand otber qualities of disposition, 
*‘er cetera,’ more or less jatent, knew full 
well that be was by po means what would 
be designated as a matoh wortuy of Mr. 
Longley's rich and peerless daughter. 

But be was not iikely to quarrel with 
his future father-in-law because be accept 
ed bim off- handed; quite the contrary; tue 
tiush of happiness was on bie brow and iD 
his heart, and crowned with ite radiance b®, 
aboutthe wane of day, returned to tne 
Vicarage to announce the giad intelli 
gence. 

Here there was high jubilee; the vicar 
opened a bottle of rare Latitte, and we 
tuture Mre Jack Blair was drunk wit 
loud acciaim by the bappy trio assembled 
at the vicar’s table. 

‘if they were tobe married they 4 
better be married at once,” Mr. Long 
said; ‘he would not be bothered 
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of love-making.” 

In fact, so anxious did he seem to get rid 
of his daughter that Dyce could not help 
thinkipg he wanted room made in order to 
bring another mistress to reign in her 
stead. 

In a month the wedding took place, and 
aright festive one it was, Mr. Longley 
sparing neither expense nor trouble in 
preparation for it the bride’s trousseau be- 
ing of the costliest; her jewels, though not 
as numerous as might have been expected, 
yet an average fortune in themseives, 

Still not one word had been uttered 
about the allowance be meantto give his 
child, and Jack Biair, after his assurance 
that he was ready to take ber without a 
sixpence, dared not venture to ask him his 
intentions, 

fhe vicar, too, said, ‘Of course it would 
be all right,’”’ and advised silence. 

Where the newly-married couple were to 
live bad not even been mooted, but they 
were going abroad for their honeymoon; 
on their return they wouid go to the 
Vicarage. It would be time enough then to 
setiie future planus. 

lf matters had been placed on a more 
explicit basis, would Jack Blair bave mar- 
ried Dyce Longley? that ia the question, 

Probably be would, for, notwithstanding 
his indolent and langaid air, he was a 
young man who was made of the right sort 
of stuff, or be would not have been the 
wortby vicar’s son, 

The honeymoon was a most happy one; 
neither Dyce nor Jack regretted their 
union; On the contrary, they were perpetu- 
ally thanking the happy star that bad 
brougbt them together. 

They were recieved at the Vicarage on 
their return home with the liveliest de. 
monstrations of weloome, but Dyce was 
just a little bit disappointed that oer father 
was not among tue welocomers, 

Noxt morning she started oft to the 
works, feeling certain there must have 
been some mistake in the wording of the 
telegram that anuounced the time of their 
arrival; of course, her beloved Jack accom. 
papied ber, 

Arrived at the factory on the hill, they 
found the gate was closed, a most unpre- 
cedented occurence at that hour of the day, 
and on the porter, who had seen Dyce from 
the window, coming toopen ithe looked 
grave and anxious, 

“My father,’’ asked Dyoe, ‘is he ill?” 

‘No, miss—that js, ma'am, he is not ill, 
you wili find him in the office,”’ 

Mr, and Mrs, Blair went on rapidly with- 
out farther colloquy, 

As the man had announced, Jonathan 
Longley wasin his office, but there was 
such a dejected expression of trouble on 
his countenadce when he looked up to see 
whothe intruders were thatit made his 
daughter cry out in anguish. 

In answer to herocry he uttered the one 
word: 

‘‘Rained!”’ 

‘Ruined! You father—you, the million- 
aire; but it le impossible,’’ 

“Ay, ay, the blow has fallen, I have seen 
it coming for some time pasl,’’ 

“Even when you 80 graciously bestowed 
Dyce’s band upon wme,’’ remarked Jack 
with something of a sneer. 

Dyce gavea little gasp of horror, but 
Jonvatban Longley went on speaking 
calmly: 

“I told you, young man, she mignt have 
& worse home than the Vicarage—you 
agreed to take her,’’ 

“Truly, and 1 will keep her—keep her 
above want, too, so help me God.” 

Jack had in the meantime possessed him- 
self of Dyce’s band and held it very tight 
in order to give her courage and contidence 
in him. 

Fora moment there was silence, then 
Jack asked: 

‘How did these difficulties come about?” 

“Through tbe failure of Swithin Bros., in 
Melbourne, I hoped to weather the storm, 
but Oass and Uo., in New York, nave gone, 
and now Longley, of Arborfield Millis, 
must follow suit,’’ 

‘Ie the trouble irretrievabie; are you 
Sure you have not lost your head from 
worry?”’ 

‘“‘Here, go over the books yoursell, if 
you think you are cleverer than | ain,’’ 

‘"l'bat will take some hours, as I am only 
a novice at the work, and | know nothing 
of your business comonplica.ioas; if, now- 
ever, you think I can be of any use 1 am 
at your service.’’ 

“Somebody must verify, as well you as 
another. You rre right, my bead Is gone.” 

“Go down to the Vicarage, Dyce darling, 
and expect me when you see me, Keepa 


brave heart, our future shall be a bright 


” 


one 


His words gave ber nfidence 


armed with the energy with which the 
word “ruin’’ seemed to inspire him, 
strenatbened her belief in him tenfold, 

She went cown to the Vicarage and told 
the unhappy tidings she had just learned 
to the vicar and Mise Barbara, and the 
three waited patiently, with anxiety stamp 
ed on their brows, till Jack should come, 
Toe young wife was the most nopelul of 
the three, since she evidently had the 
greatest faith in Jack, 

Several weary hours passed before he 
arrived; in fact, it was al moat night, 

When he did come it was toask for some 
dinner quickly, while he packed histravel- 
ling bag. 

“Where are you going?” asked Dyoe in 
dismay. 

‘fo Liverpool, love. I may be away one 
two, or even three days; but 1 will write. 
When 1 return I hope to give you good 
news; meanwhile be brave, (40 and ree 
your father, and keep him from doing any- 
thing rasb,’’ 

It was five days before Jack returned, 
when be did soit was witha amileon bis 
lips, 

“Itisall right,” he said, “I have done 
the trick; Arborfield Mills will float 
again.” 

W hat the trick was that Jack bad accow- 
plishe«i no one knew save Jonathan Long- 
ley aud himeelf; bat from that hour he had 
his place in the factory office, and since the 
prosperity that was once more to flourish 
there owed ita second birth to him, there 
was no doubt that he fully deserved it, nor 
could it be said that he had imarrfed an 
heiress for her money, for very oortainly 
she would not have had a farthing save for 
his clear head and energetic treatment of a 
difficult situation. 

Jack Blair’s energy! 

It was what but few of his acquaintances 
could evan now believe in; and when he 
was asked what had changed him and 
made him a worker, he would assume the 
old air of languor and answer: 

“Well, you see, when there's nothing to 
do a fellah can only do it gracefully; when 
there’s something, well, then he does that 
afterthe best fashion, too, that’s all. It 
is not much of ariddieif you only try to 


solve it,’’ 
2S 


INGENIOUS RUSES. 





N THE days of his youth and obsoruity, 
| Holbein, tbe painter, made a bargain 

with an apothecary of Basle to paint a 
fresco onthe front of his shop. But the 
artist was fonder of merry company than 
of work, and the impatient druggist was 
often compelied to hunt him out of taverns 
and to urge him to finish the picture, 

In order to avoid this importunity, Hol- 
bein painted a pairof legs hanging from 
the scaffolding, the upper part of which 
was concealed under canvas, The sight of 
the legs satisfied the poor apothecary, who 
for several days labored under the delusion 
that they were part of the body of the 
painter busy with his work from morning 
till night. 

The ingenuity of Idlere is not often profit- 
able, either to themselves or to others, 
There is, however, one notable exception 
to this rale, 

W ben steam was in its infancy,the valves 
of an engine were opened and shut by 
means of a chain or a string held by a boy. 
A lazy youth, tiring of his monotonous 
work, hit uponthe plan of fastening the 
cord to a moving part of the machine, and 
his ingenuity, bred of idleness, resulted in 
the automatic vaive. 

A ruse that would keep an idler at work 
woulda be worth recording If any such could 
be found, Active people seem not to have 
wasted much of their energy in tule per- 
haps unprofitable direction, though there 
are one or two instances in which ingenuity 
united with acertaln amount of force bas 
been used with ad vantage. 

A traveiler in Kaseia, passing near a 
group of peasants asseinbied tn tie market 
place of a village, asked what was going 
forward. 

“Weare putting the father—the priest 
in a cellar.’’ 

In anewer to the question why they 
treated their spiritual father with such ii- 
dignity, the peasants replied — 

‘He is asad drunkard, and is ina slate 
of intoxication all the week, 8) that we ai- 
ways take care to put him under restraint 
every Saturday that he may be able to off 
ciate on Sunday. On Monday he is at 
liberty to begin to drink sgain,’’ 

Many of the most entertaining anecdotes 
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of ingenious ruses are told of criminals 
who, in pursuit of their object, often dis 
play remarkahie skill and craft. A very 
} recent example comes from Paris 
“ K Ix ke * 


be said to stand in the same position with 
respec: to others of his fraternity as a mer- 
chant adventurer stands with regard toa 
retail trader, took itinto his head ‘that he 
would actas host to some of the many 
thousands of visitors to the great Exhibi- 
tion In Paris, 

Intent upon these hospitiable thoughts, 

he hired a@ botel for afew weeks, and by 
means of judicious advertising, affable 
Manovers, and moderate charges soon suc 
ceeded in Alling his house, 
Necdiess to add, bis guests went empty 
away,and would oever have suspected the 
true cause of their losses bad not their 
thievish landlord, not content with bis al- 
ready heavy spoils, ventured to try bis 
skill in pablic places, 

Many of the iower-class Parisians readi- 
ly avow thelr belicf that all Knglishmen 
are pick peckete—a word they bave borrow- 
ed from our vooabulary—and yet, Chau- 
vinist like, they boast the superior daring 
and adroitness even of their own thieves, 
This Is not a point for international contro- 
versy, and we readily concede to French- 
men this undesirable pre eminence, 

One or two cases may be quoted In sup- 
port of this belief, 

A woll-drossed gentioman dropped down 
inafis in front of a depot of the Paris 
Municipal Guard, He was carried into the 
guard house, where a crowd of good natur- 
ed people proceeded to administer restora- 

Suddenly tue line was broken by a lady, 
who forced her way through the crowd, 
orying: ; 

‘‘My hasband! my poor husband!”’ 

The sympathetic on-lookers drew back 

while the distressed lady, leaning over the 
prostrade and unoonscious form, called 
upon thein to give bim air, untied his ora- 
vat, and performed other offices of the 
kind, 
The gentleman slowly recovered oon- 
sclousness, and was immediately congratu- 
lated upon the possession of so admirable 
and attentive a wife, 

‘sWitel’? exclaimed the gentleman. “I 
hive no wife!” 

“She muet then bave been your daugh- 
ter, for she wept bitterly,” was the reply. 

No, he bad neltber wife nor daughter, 
aad even the lady who bad claimed him for 
her own had disappeared, taking with her 
his watch and purse! 

The French have another story that they 
tell, ions perhaps in praise of native skill 
than In proof of English vanity and stup!- 
dity. 

An English tourist, walking in the 
streetes of Paris, was accosted by a polite 
Frenchman, who, with many apologies, 
bows, and raisings of the hat, desired him 
to favor a lady amateur, atthe window of 
a house over the way, with an opportunity 
of taking bie photograph, 

The Englishman was flattered, and al- 
lowed himaelf to be put in position, One 
moment was sufficient, and the tourist 
went on bis way glowing under the warmth 
of ths Frenchman’s thanks—and minus bis 
watch ! 

A ruse, the success of which was fluctu- 
ating, though for daring and ingenuity It is 
without a rival, and lately reported from 
Hungary, 

The peasants of that country Lave witb 
brigands # sympathy which is supposed by 
prosaic people to exisi only in roinances of 
tne Robin Hood type, 

Two formers, returning Ina wagon from 
market, came upon a gibbet, from which 
was suspended a inan, whom they mistook 
for a thief who had been caught and 
punisbed, Finding that he was alive, the 
good ostured peasants lifted him into their 
cart, and revived bim with cordiala., VP leas- 
ed with thelr suceess, they stopped at the 
first public house In order to get more 
drink 

In their absence the man, who had taken 
advantage of the well-known syinpathy of 
the peasantry by putting a harmless noose 
round his seck, drove off with the wagon 
and horse, 

And here tho entertaining side of the 
story ends, for the farmers, taking horse, 
quickly overtook the robber, and banged 
him in downright earn oat, 

—_— ———-— ——- 

WHAT better can wedo with the misfor- 
tunes of Jife, ite unfavorable circumstances, 
sorrow!ul events disagreeable passages, 
failures, and diseouragementa, than to for- 
get them speediiy? Their perpetual re- 





membrance can bring only distress and 

weakness, and will unfit usfor the preasing 

duties of life, which demand all our ener- 
KOs. 

——_— - <> 

AFFLIOTION acts like the wind apon the 

trees, uiaking then take deeper root; itis 

wing Of tne grasa that it may shoot 


* wreener; it is the abak 


Scienti 

cientific and Useful. 
DsRrioxs.—The largest steam derrick 
in the world is used bys shipping oom- 
pany at Hamburg, Germany. It is kept at 
the docks and used in lifting immense 
weights on and off shipboarda, It can 
pick up a ten-wheeled locomotive with per- 
fect ease, 

By Evgorriocity.—Ina Berlin cafe the 
coffee is not only made by electricity, but 
aamall electric raliway carries it to the 
various tables, so that the guests may help 
themeeol ves to their liking. The establian- 
mentis also lighted and ventilated by 
electricity. 

Hots, LieuntTine.—A new feature 
aaopted for the lighting of the new hotel 
at Tampa, Fla., ie the use of incandescent 
carbons, by which the light can be turned 
down down dim if desired ina sick room 
or for other purposes, This is the first ho- 
tel in the worid lighted in that manner, 
The new discovery has been used in some 
instances for footlights of opera houres, 
There will be 2 000 lights In all, 
SQuinTina,—A oure for squinting, which 
is not so unsightly asthe method at presa- 
ent generally adopted—black goggles with 
a hole in the centre—is highly recommend- 
ed. Let the person afMfiloted take any pair 
of spectacios that sult hin sight, or even 
plain giass, and in the centre of one lens 
let him gum aemall blue or black wafor, 
about the size of a ten cent piece, The re- 
sult is that the double iinage vanishes, and 
the eye, without fatigue or heat, is forced 
to look straight. 

Pasis THAT WILL KueKre.—The follow- 
ing is a metbod to make a paste whioh will 
keep: Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum ina 
quart of water. When oold stir in as much 
flour as will give it the consistency of thick 
cream, carefully beating all the lumps, 
Stir in balf ateaspoontul of powdered resin. 
Pour on the mixturea teacup of boiling 
water, stirring it weil, When it becomes 
thick pour in an earthen vessel, Oover 
and keep ina cool place, When needed 
for use, take a portion and soften it with 
warm water, It will lgstat least a year. 
If you wish to havea pleasant odor stir 
inafew drops of oil of winter-green or 
cloves, 
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Farm and Barden, 


Stook.—If you cannot keep the number 
of aniinals you have on your farm do not 
try to get more land, but sel! off a portion 
of the stock, Overcrowding i as injurious 
as too much room. 

Tres Koots.—As the roots of trees ex- 
tend a great distance froin the trunk the 
proper mode of applying manure to trees In 
to spread it over the surface of the ground 
for a Cistance around the tree, and not 
apply it in a compact inass close to the 
tree, 

CHANGE OF Foov,— Variation of the food 
promotes appetite, All animals beoome 
disgusted with a sameness of food. When 
food is refused tempt the animal with 
something elae, In this manner sickness 
and loss of fiesh may be avoided, while 
the cost need not be necesmarily incréasn- 
ed, 

Dry WeaTHeR.—While the weather la 
dry the roota of plants will quickly dry if 
exposed. Itia best to pour a Iittle water 
around the roots of the plants that are 
transplanted, as it will prevent many of 
them from wilting. If the ground below 
the surface is quite damp this precaution is 
not necessary. 

Corvget BY ART,-- Artifioclal. oofive is 
manufactured on an extensive scale in 
Germany. It is made from linseed meal, 
roasted toa dark color and mixed with 
some glutinoius subelance before being pas 
ed through machines, which turn out the 
compound in the shape of # rea ¢ fee 
bean, When the false bean Ia weil mized 

with the genuine product only an expert 
can Getect the difference, 


LINSBRD MBAL. -Iinaeot meal in an 
excellent and harmless food and medicine, 
Many aniinals that have lost appetite mmay 
be brought into condition by aliowing (in- 


need meal once or twicea day. It should 
be used sparingly at fret, Fora cowal 
low half apint a day,end gradually in- 
creasé the quantity untih@ Quart Or more 
may be given. For the hide bound it is 
excelient, and where cattle are lousy it 
soon drives the vermin away. It also rog- 
ulates the bowels and 4ryOly avAlale rT 
balancing the ration when li 4 COIN pomed 
of food not nutritious In ullrogen « 
ar i aceous tnaller 
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About Doing Good. 

Amongst tue macy cccupstions which 
man indalges in, there ia one which calls 
for our unmixed praise and admiration, but 
which is nevertheless far from being an un 
mixed benefit 

That pureuit forme ‘he title of this essay, 
About Doing Good. There aro hundreds, 
nay, thousands of people who try w do so, 
avd who are unhappy unless in this pur. 
suit. 

In the matter of relieving beggars in the 
street, there are plenty of poor people who 
speud & Considerablo part of their income 
in giving so poorer They do not hold any 
account of this; but if they did so, the per 
centage On their incomes would be found 
to be a large one. 

Beggars live upon persons almost as poor 
as themecives; and i: bas been said, ‘‘it it 
were not for the poor, the poor would per- 
1h.”’ 

The late passenger in the street, the poor 
mechanic going home from his daily wil, 
the arlisan’s wile Who priso8 every penny 
of ber small income, alike give money to 
the beggar in the hope of Doing Good. The 
wise and wary doubt this; the satirical may 
quarrel] with it. 

sul why we give is, that we want to do 
good. Weare perhaps too careless in our 
method. Wedo not lock deeply enough 
into the Cases that come before us, but we 
obey & Civine impulse when we seek to do 





And apy one who has worked with a 


charitable lw be astonished at the 


Only let the name of « well-known man 
be prominently placed to a charity, and at 
once people wil] most readily subscribe. 

A preacher, if be takes a melancholy 
view of buman nature, may sesert that 
man is given ver wholiy to wickedness, 
and may paint his picture in colors as dark 
as he pleases; but he will not betrue. He 
Will jail to put in those bright tints which 
light up the whole buman landscape: 
whilst another, with equa) truth, may say 
that all of us, sye, every individual man, 
even the worst, has or does evince a latent 
wish to do good, which under proper cul- 
tivation might have rendered its possessor 
a benefactor. 

This latent inward propulsion or im- 
pulse to do good, we have been accustom- 
ed to call benevolence. The organ of the 
brain which indicates its possession, phren- 
vlogiste have placed at the top of the head, 
and they, perhaps empirically, aseert that 
by its predominance, or its insufficiency, the 
good man can be told; thena tuil brain 
under that bump guides and shapes man 
towards good, and that a weak and emal! 
ove a'lows him to fall to evil. Man, ac- 
cording to these gentlemen, is the creature 
of bis organiaatiun; and his bumps and or- 
gens, some have gone 80 far as to assert,are 
capeble of being increased or decreased. 

Be more generous and jess selfish; more 
kind to others, the sick included; interest 
yourself in their wants and woes; as well as 
their relief; cultivate general philanthropy 
and practical goodness in sentiment and 
condart; indulge in benevolence in al! the 
little affairs of life, in every look and ac 
tion, and season your whole conduct and 
character with this sentiment. 

To restrain benevolence, lend and indorse 
»nly where you are willing and can afford 
to lose; give and do less freely than you are 
naturally inclined to; bind yourself suiemn- 
ly notto indorse beyond a given eum; 
harden yoursel! against the woes and suw- 
ferings cf mankind; avoid waiting much on 
the sick, lest you yourself get sick thereby, 
for your benevolence isin danger of ex- 
ceeding your strength; be selfish first, and 
generous afterwards, and put benevolence 
under bonds to judgment. 

As the reader now knows the shortest 
way to do himsel! good, by cxciting or de. 
creasing,according to plhrenological advice, 
the bump of benevolence he may be bless 
ed with, it may be as well to sey, in ail 
seriousness, that some who go about to do 
good. do often in reality an immense dea! 
of mischief. 

It requires Judgment to do good; nay, it 
requires more judgment to Jo good than 
it does todo evil: any fool can do that. 
God forms the child; man may prevent, 
misuse and slay it 

An admirable artist produces the picture, 
the statue, cr the vase, and a spiteful tool 
dashes it to pieces. Even when the end of 
our aspirations is proper, Our means of ar- 
riving at that end may be noxious. 

‘Ah, marm,’’ said a police ¢fficer one 
day, ‘‘what a hatful of harm them good old 
ladies do!’’ He alluded to a male ‘old 
lady’’ who had been giving money to a 
notorious imposter, who hired children, 
uice-locking, clean children, to beg with. 
Peace is a most desirable end, just as good 

us alms giving. 

A man must before he attempts to do 
good, turn the matter well about. It isa 
aard thing to be wisely good; it is hard to 
believe faithtully; it is hard to produce 
anything beautiful, lasting and true. It 
will not do to rush like a bul] ata gate, to 
cast money broadcast, to expend one’sown 
energy io the effort, and to die in despair 
at the sad result. What we must do, is to 
work well, pray well, and act with caution, 
when we set about that pious, necessary, 
but really hard work ot Doing Good. 


2 3 

WHOEVER Wishes Ww abolish anything 
wrong or unseemly will best succeed, not 
by dwelling upon itin his own mind and 
giving it prominence in his conversation, 
but rather by treating it with silence, and 
laying his stress upon the opposite virtue or 
good, which by its very presence will 
quietly dispel the evil. 
Resrxct is cssential in married lite. Per- 
s0ual liking without respect lasts only its 





aillovied ime. That time may be difterent 


| with different temperaments, but it has its 
iwith a Unly esteem—sympatby of 
badilé and nature—can kee ever uproll 
Dg ike an endiesas band, ever mov ng the 


great mechanism of emotional life. It is 
too much to expect from even the most lov 
ing, the most united, that there shal] be no 
hitch anywhere—there must be hitches. 
Bat given mutual respect and the difficulty 
is removed as s00n as it appears. 

We need to consider the old elements 
ana the new in every question. There is 
danger of that too cautious spirit which re- 
siste all change because ‘‘the past has been 
good enough.’’ The past has held many 
orrors which modern thought is bringing to 
light, and, se higher aims and better 
methods are coming to the fron', they 
rightly claim our assistance and influence. 
At the same time we may err es much in 
rashly following the element of newness as 
that of age. 


Tux brain can be trained just like the 
band. This is the great object of educa 
tion. An empty head is an evil head; an 
untrained brain is a mischievous brain. The 
brain must be used al] round; and perhaps 
the greatest danger of school education at 
present ia that the memory is cultivated 
principally or almost alone, Itis not walk- 
ing encyclop@lias that do good in the 
world, but skilled brains able to thing and 
not merely to remember. 

WHERE want of confidence or only hal! 
confidence rule the the home, happiness 
and trust are exiles A man is not obliged 
to tell al) bis businese affairs day by day to 
nis wife, nor a woman to lay betore her 
husband the full diary vf her domestic 
events, But there should be implicit trust 
born of complete contidence in all larger 
matters; and events should never be halt 
told, to be wholly sprung unawares. 

THERE are moroee, hard natures in'o 
which cheerfulness cannot be planted or 
engratted. It flads neither natural nor 
artificial means for life and growth; it is 
cast out with a growl if rejected, or left to 
die if retained. Such natures are like 
shadows of lile—the clouds that blot oui 
trom our view the beautiful sun. 


LET & woman bave every virtue under 
the sun, if she is slatternly, or even neg)i 
gent in her dress, her merits will be more 
than half obscured. If, being young, she 
ig untidy, or, being old, faptastic or slov 
enly, ber mental qualifications staud 
chance of being passed over with iadifter 
ence. 

THE Joy of well doing is pre emineutly 
an individual possession, to be disturbed by 
noone. Neither the mistaken kindnesa of 
triends nor the malicious ¢ ff rts of enemies 
can touch it. Itisa joy that lives in the 
deep recesses of the heart. 

No man can galely govern that would 
not cheeriully become a subject; no man 
can safely command that has not truly 
learned to obey; and no man can sately re 
joice but he that has the testimony of a 
good conscience, 

THERE is more virtue in one sunbeam 
than in a whole hemisphere of clouds and 
gloom. What though things look a litle 
dark, the lane will turn, and night wiil 
end in a broad day. 


Ivy we would proserve our mental «ffi 
ciency amid the changing pressure of cir- 
cumstances, we must by occasional recrea 
tion withdraw the mind from too continu 
ous application, 

THEY who are most weary of lite and 
yet are unwilling to die, are such who have 
lived to no purpose—who have rather 
breathed than lived. 


NATURE is 8 book of sweet and glowing 
purity, and on every illuminated page the 
excellence and goodness of God are di 
vinely portrayed. 

Hg that is taught to live upon little, owes 
more to his father’s wiedom than he that 





has @ great deal left him does to his father’s 
| Care. 
Ww eel ea rperiences ' fF 
A % are cal t © sugges . 
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The World’s Happenings. 





Two isches of snow fell et Lancaster, N. 
H., a few days ago. 


A snow white coon, with pink eyes, was 
trapped near Zanesville, U., recently. 


A “‘sunshiae room’’ is oae of the chief 
attractions of the new wing of the Children's Hospi- 
tal in Boston, 


Chinese pheasants, unkoown in Oregon 
ten years ago, are now so numerous there as to bea 
nuisance, and farmers are shooting them, 


Flash signals, by means of the the helio- 
graph, are used for communicating between stations 
in New Mexico and Arizona seventy-five miles 
apart. 

A flower teast, or combat of flowers, was 
held in the City of Mexico recently. The floral de- 
corstions on some of the carriages represented a cost 
of $2000, 

A gander at Opelousas, Ls., has learned 
to turn the cistern faucet with bis bill, and when the 
water begins to flow he sits down under the stream 
and takes a bath. 


Professor Forster, of Breslau, states that 
300 cases have come under his notice in which the 
eyesight has been affected by the disturbance of the 
circulation caused by wearing tight coliars, 


Beginning ten years ago with 25 pupils 
and with but acold-shoulder recognition, the Har- 
vard Annex now has an attendance of 150 women and 
enjoys instraction from 50 to 60 of the Harvard Pro- 
feesors. 


Elijah Watson, of Rashville, Mich., bas 
doubtiess held the office of postmaster longer than 
any otber Incumbent tnthe United States, baving 
been appointed in 1842 on the establishment of that 
office, He Is still vigorous, 


A cow fight at Ree Hoights, Dak., re 
suited in one of the animals having her neck bro- 
ken, and the owner of the dead cow has brought sult 
against tne owner of the victor for damages, on the 
ground that the victoriuus animal was the ag«ares- 
sor. 


The Berlin gold beaters at the Paris £x- 
position showed gold leaves so thin that it would re- 
quire 281,u00 to produce the thickness of a single 
inch, yet each leaf was so perfect and free from holes 
as to be impenetrable by the strongest electric 
light, 


Wheelmen in Bridgeport, Conn., talk of 
forming a league to fight the practice of using salt 
water for street sprinkling purposes, It is estima- 
ted that last season every machinein use there was 
damaged to the extent of $15 by the salt water from 
the eprinkling carts, 


The roads are not so atraight as they 
might be In Redington township, Maine, Last week 
& man who wanted to drive two yoke of oxen io & 
camp on the other side of Saddleback Mountain, only 
six miles away in a direct line, bad to travel! 58 miles 
before he reached the camp, 


A Maine contemporary tells about a 
small Swedish boy who arrived on the train at Bel- 
fast one day last week. He conld not make bimselt 
understood, but had a note which stated: ‘* See thai 
this boy is landed in Belfast all right. If any trou- 
ble bappens to him, notify E. B. Thayer, North 
Seareport, 


Last year the world raised 2 000 000 000 
bushels of wheat. The United States grew 490 000, 000 
bushels; France, 306,(00 000; India, 237 000 000, Kus- 
ela, with Poland, 300,000 000; Portugal, 9 000,000; 
Denmark, 5 000 000; Spain, 73 000 000; Swi'zeriand 
2 800,000; Germany, 54,000 000; Hungary, 95,00¢', 000; 
Atia Minor, 37,000,000; Persia, 22, 000, 000, 


A merchant ai Randolph, Aia, declar<d 
on a recent Sunday night that he would die suddeniy 
at4do'’cluck the nextatternoon, On Monday worn- 
ing he selected a c: fin, made his will aud spent the 
day in prayer, At 4 o'clock he seated hiniself ina 
rocking-cbair and in three minutes he wiis dead, 
‘Lhe doctors say death was caused by beart dis- 
ease, 


Howardeville, Co]., has a curivgity in she 
shape ofan ice mine. The mine is owned by parties 
whoin the earlier days ran atuur.! through the tro- 
zen ground and struck a spring beyond. Asthe 
water flows out of the tunnel it freezes and the tun- 
nel is now filled nearly to the roof with pure ice. It 
has long supplied ice for the town and never thaws, 
winter or summer, 


A sremarkable coiacidence is reported 
from West Virginia. A census of Eim Grove wae 
taken recentiy, preparatory toincorporating thevl- 
lage asa Dorough, with the following result: Nu. 2- 
ber of males over 21 years of age, 148; number of 
males under 2l years of age, i148; number of femri\t § 
over 16 years of age, 148; number of femaies un ic? 
16 years of age, 148; grand total, 592, 


Luther Waring, of Piaicfield, N J., hae 
bada particularly unfortunate career. Some tin® 
agohe lost aneye froma gunshot wound; later b® 
was compelledto undergoa severe surgical opera- 
tlom. Recently he caught a trousers leg in the epoke ' 
of bis bicycle and was buried headlong to tke pave- 
ment, striking on the back of bishead. He was 
senseless several bours aud is in a critical condition. 


A drop a-penny in tue slot machine that 
will furnish a man with bis picture—tintype—nas 
appeared. It's the invention of an Englishman,ané 
works in thie way. The person steps on the platform, 
lo@ks at the indicator, and drops in his penny. Ina 
momenta xong within rings. This means for the 
man tolook pleasant, to get ready. Tnen there les 
click and the man steadies himself and stares, This 
ismomentary. There is another gong sound; that 
means that the process is finiebed. In ancther mo- 
ment an automatic tray delivers the picture. 


The Georgia papers are tertile in won 
derful stories, One of the latest isto the effect that 





*‘early in 1861 a young farmer of Bullock erecteia 
bouse for himself and bride. The gitcben was a lox 
one, with one of the old-fashioned hard clay floors. 
He had built over a gopher hole, and of course t! 
hole was filled up and the owner was forgotien. The 
farmer went off to the war, and when he came back 
he tound some charred timbers which Sterma t 
left rhe house was rebuilt and the dirt floor wat 
Bll a lea re be day recentiy the wife wae é 
av a wh ” 
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HUMILITY. 





BY J. M. 





The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds oa the ground her lowly nest; 
And sbe that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest; 
In Lark and Nightingale we see 
W hat bonor hath humility. 


The saint that wears heaven's brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 
Then most, when most his soul ascends, 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstoo! of humility. 
$$ $$ 


The Wife’s Secret. 


BY J SALE LLOYD, 


| EOPLE always said that Jack Ansell 








had “the devil’s luck and bis own,’’ 

and when he married the fascinating 
Little widow of the Midiands every one was 
quite sure of it. 

Lady Lowrie might have wedded any 
one, and bad many admirers, but she hed 
tried marrying for money and position 
once and had found it a failure so far as 
happiness was concerned, but it must not 
be supposed that so delightful a little per- 
son could act in such @ wordly manner as 
these words might indicate, 

It was in fact quite the other way. 

Pretty Rose Fiewming, being fancy free, 
consented to save ber father’s credit by the 
sacrifice of herself, 

She was told what was required of ier, 
and did it quietly and witbout complaint, 
and being requested to ask no questions, 
she was silent, a feeling of sad certainty 
creeping aboat her young beart that only 
some dire need would have induced her 
doting father to sell her in this slavish 
fashion, 

Sir John Lowrie did not prove a good or 
a plsasant husband, but his money and po- 
siiion were undoubted, and beautiful Lady 
Lowrie became the fashion bothin town 
and country. In one thing he behaved 
handsome y: nay, in two. 

He did not bother her very long with his 
company, and when be died he left her 
provided for in a queenly fashion. 

Even her widow’s weeds, which it must 
be adwitted were remarkably becoming to 
her, could not keep ber admirers away, 

Cupid could wuispeér in crape mourning 
as weil as iv colors, 

‘Rose,’ said Coionel Flemming, when she 
had woro her sable garments for a year 
without any mitigation, ‘you have been a 
good and noble daugbter, and I hope your 
dutiful couduct has brought its reward to 
you. Your first marriage was for my sake, 
Your second—well, my dear, you may 
certainly pick and choose for yourself this 
time,’’ 

A faint blush flickered over her cheek, 
‘af ever I marry again it will be for love, 
father,’? she whispered. And another year 
having passed by, she cboge the poorest of 
all ber lovers, Daring, good-looking, 
laughter-loving Jack Anseil, the younger 
son of the ancient squire, who had lived 
his life at the Manor House contentedly, 
and found it difficult to understand why 
histwo sons were so totally unlike him, 
and required so much outsiie the pleasures 
of tbe Manor Farm, wiich was Lisown calef 
bobby, and had proved nearly asexpensive 
8 one a8 bisson’s leas mild excitemerts. 

Dick, bis father’s heir, did not find En- 
giand large enough for him, so started for 
Australia atan early age. What he did 
there for a iiving was very various indeed. 

His letters were full of tales of wiid ad- 
ventures, sometimes he made money, but 
then followed the spending of it so that 
he really was never much the better off tor 
it. 

However, wherever be vent, Dick Anseil 
Was a thorough favorite both with men and 
women, 

Jack panted to join him, bat the mention 
of such an idea so upset the old squire that 
his kind-hearted son gpoke of it no more, 
and gave himself up to the enjJoyments of 
the bunting field, where he for the first 
time saw young Lady Lowrie, who from 
that day forward was his ideal woman. 

Just three years from tbat dats he ven- 
tured to tell her of the love which bad been 
in bis heart for her so loug—and there was 
such 8 glad light in her soft dark eyes tbat 
he needed no further reply to his worda, 

Colonel and Mrs. Flemming approved ot 
her choice, They liked Jack Ansell, and 
believed in the goodness ‘of his beart, not- 
withstanding his somewhat wild ways. The 
old squire was charmed with his son’s 
future wife, and on account of his feeble 
health urged on the marriage. 

Lindentborpe Towers had been a favorite 

rt ve! n the lifetime of Sir John 
1 seen s best days; bat 


her rn of Jack and awife it was 





just the perfection of a house to either stay 
at, or pop in and out at your will. 

Rose would have nothing to do with re- 
taining her title of “Lady,” ss many 
widows do when they wed a man of lower 
rank, 

“If Jack is good enough for me so is his 
name, father,” sne laughed, when the Vol. 
onel suggested it to her; so he sald no 
more, and the compliment was appreciated 
by Jack Ansell. 

The squire had been right concerning the 
shortness of bis life, 

He joined the great majority, and both 
Jack and the family solisttors wrote to Dick 
to come home and take posession of his in- 
heritance, but he seemed in no hurry 
whatever to do 80, and Jack and his wite 
bad been two years happily married before 
the incidents here to be related, took place, 

It was Christmas tide—a real old: fashion- 
ed ove—with King Frost’s reign in full 
swing. Nover bad the bright green holly 
trees seemed so full of red berries, Never 
had the robins been so tame. Tbe ground 
wes as white as a bridecake, Nature's 
great jeweller bad been at his fiisgree 
work, weaving the unsightly spiders’ webs 
into maps of fairyland wrought in silver, 

He had also laid bis hand upon all na- 
ture, and touched it ‘with an artist’s cun- 
ping brush not to be equalled. 

Evening was coming on ; the stars began 
to glint like bayonet points overhead. 

Mrs, Ansel! stood locking out of the win- 
dow wheu her husband burst into the 
room, 

“Little woman,”’ be cried, “I have a sur- 
priss for you, and he siipped his aru: 
around his wife’s trim waist. 

‘A pleasani one, I hope, Jack,’’ she an- 
swered, smiling up at him in the glooming,. 

‘‘Very pleasant to me, small wife,’’ 

“On! I shall like it too, then,’’ she said 
with growing interest. ‘‘What is it, dear?”’ 

‘Dick will be here to-night! 1 have bad 
atelegram from him. He will be just in 
time for Christmas, and he wl! keep us a)l 
alive I cantell you. I hope he won't 
frighten you with bistunconventional ways, 
Rose. When he sees whata pretty sister- 
in-law he has ne wiil make you pay toll at 
once,’”’ 

“And you will rot mind, Jack ?” 

‘*Wuat! Mind old Dick! Notif I know 
it, repited he heartily. ‘'He is the best and 
mos: open, bonest fellow alive. He was 
always in scrapes at school for every one’s 
faults as well as Lis own, and he never 
would split on any of the real culprits, He 
would jaughingly remark that bia ‘shoul- 
ders were broaa and his hide thick,’ and 
that it ‘would fall lightly on him.’ ” 

‘Ja bea very fine man, Jack?” 

*Q83 if he bas not grown amalier, ’ 

‘And bandsome?” 

“He ueed to be, Sach a pair of laughing 
blue eyes! The girls all smiled as soon as 
he lovuked at them,” 

“Fair! and Flora is dark, like me! I 
wonder if your brotber and my sister will 
takotoesch other? It would be rather 
nice if they did, Jack, wouldn’t it? 

‘Now you ment.on it, he is sure to take 
her py storm, She is just bis style, and 
mine, too, for she is extremely like you.” 

“Perbaps it is lucky for me, dear, that 
Flora did not return from France sooner,” 
said the young wile, wickedly. 

“Now, look bere, Rose,’”’ retorted her 
nusvand, folding hie arms about ner, ‘your 
punishment will be very severe !f you talk 
like that,’’ 

“I am not very much afraid,” she 
isugned. ‘I rathor like the way you puno- 
iso me, Jack; but now, I want to know, 
suall we heip Dick and Filo’ to be happy?” 

“You little match-msker! What, before 
they have even met? Let them alone, 
Rose; that is the surest sort of matcu-mak 
ing.” 

‘It is not the surest way with Fico’, Op- 
position, my dear boy, is the safe road with 
her! We bave said so much about your 
brother, that sbe is sure to be perverse and 
pretend she does not like him, sodo not 
let us tell her be is coming atali. We shail 
have to take him into our confidence, o! 
course—and one ortwo of the girls also— 
plump, good-natared Miss Godfrey sow 
witido anything for anyone, I shall be 
obliged to double her up with Flora, as we 
have every bed occupied; they get on, so 
they wil! not mind,’’ 

“Tpat is settled, then, Rosie, and none 
too svon; listen, bere come the decorators, 
back from the church, What a bright, clear 
voice your sister bas, and—why, the curate 
is walking witb her. Church decorations 
bave a great dea! to anawer for—eb, Rose? 
Perbaps Dick is Wo late,’’ 

‘No, no Fio’ cannot bave such bad 
taste as that!”’ 


“No opposition mind, my dear; I really | 
couidn’t stand Marley for a brother-in-law 
that isthe nearest I cap arrive at the re 





lationsh!p. I shall praise him effusively 
when Fio’ and I meet.” And so he aid— 
raisitg upastrong adverse opinion in the 
wind of pretty, contrary Flora Flemming. 

There was a very merry crew assembled 
that night acoording to custom In Mra, Jack 
Anuseii'’s dressing rvom. Just a dcgen 
pretty girls, including the hostess hereel!, 
all in their dainty dressing gowns, and 
slippers, brushing and combing their loug 
hair like a bevy of mermaids, 

Mre, Anseli was such a dear, and enter- 
ed intoall their fun with such kindness 
and good humor, that all thelr Jokes were 
brought to ber room at night, when they 
were told and discussed before the ladies 
parted—and most of the girls enjoyed this 
free and easy bour as much or more than 
any of the day—sipping hot chocolate by 
the fire, nibbling macaroons, and talking, 
over their own love affairs as well os those 
of their neighbors, : 

Polly Godfrey whispored to Flora that 
she had a bad béad-sche coming on, and 
would alip qutetly away so as notto break 
up the party by the fire, adding, ‘‘But we 
spall meet again, dear, as we are to sleep 
together t-onight—you promised—did you 
not? Mra Ansell told me so,” 

‘On, yes! Rose mentioned that we must 
double up to make room for some myster- 
ious stranger. Aurevoir, Polly, 4 shall 
uot be long.”’ 

But notwithstanding that assurance, the 
girls were very long. 

The oarol singers came under the wia- 
dow with the sweet message of peace and 
good will, 

Thec Jack Ansell’s vuloe was Lead at 
the door asking for hie wife, and she ran 
out to bim, and after a whispered confer- 
ence they went away together, her beautl- 
ful waving dark hair reaching nearly to the 
ground, in full relief ageinat the dressing 
gown of crimson plush trimmed with soft 
grey tur. 

Jack drew his wite’s swall band through 
his arm, and led ber to the dining room 
witt a brigbt and bappy face, having left 
his gentlemen friends to amuse themselves 
in the billiard room, 

‘*Hore she is, Dick; I have brought her 
down notwithstanding ber romonstrrnces 
about ber bair, I tell ber it is pretiler loose, 
and 60 itis, Come, old boy, what do you 
think of yoursisier? you have not seen 
anything iike that among our Kangarco 
cousins, now, have you?” and heturned 
his wife sround so that the ligat fell upon 
her beautiful face, 

Dick Jumped to his fect, and advanced 
towards ber with extended hands, 

She looked up at him in some surprise, 
he was sucha splendid fellow, taller end 
handsomer «ven than her own Jack, 

“By Jove! You’re a lucky dog, Jack! 
l envy you, I really do, Don’t forget that 
J] bavea brother’s privilege, Rose, and in 
the present instance I am not likely to let 
it pass, for 1 highly sapproveof Jack's 
choice,” and without more ado he kiased 
her affectionately. Nor did she seou to 
disapprove at all, She bad taken a liking to 
this great brother of hers, with his merry 
blue eyes, aud génial ways, even though 
they were more open and free than those 
of brothers-lon-law in yenéral, And the 
three sat so long chattering that Mrs, An- 
sell forgot all avout ber lady triends, to 
whom she had not said good-night, and 
when snecame upstairs she went straight 
to bed. leaving her husband toshow Dick 
to Lis room, and break up the party of 
smokers, most of whom had, bowever, dis- 
persed. 

Ricbard Ansell for once waa tired, and 
loitered but little beside the fine fire which 
was burping in the broad old-fashioned 
grate, The comfort of the bed soon drove 
tim to sleep, and he turned from the 
flickering fire flames for greater dark- 
ne*s 

How long he remained asleep he never 
knew, but be awoke suddenly, wondering 
whetber he could possibly be to his right 
senses OFr nO, 

He bad certainly understood that he was 
to sleep alone, yet it appeyred he was to 
share nis room with s01u6 One® 6 #6, for with 
out doubt, some iiving aud moving crea 
ture was getting into Uls bed, and aa he was 
lying directly in the centre, moeiued vo find 
ita difficalt process, 

“Oh! do move, you great fat thing,” 
laughed a bright allvery voice. “you have 


all tue roow, and | want aiot, for l’in 40 
cold lam coming to bed in my dresmiug 
gown,” and two a mpall nands gave liim a 
decided push as thelr owner creptap very 
cloas to bim. 

Dick Ansell was iu @ fix, and for the life 
of bim he cid not Know how to get cut of 
it. 

His wense of the j ous Wat greally 
tickied Ww I gl , 

was a a grea a x, @ 




















what would happen when she found out 


her mistake? 

A girl the Interloper certeiniy was, for 
not only was she asiender |i tler creature, 
with a bell-like voloe, but she confessed tc 
going to bed in a dressing gown, end he 
wea getting tangied in a wealth of long 
hair, 

He moved bis hand which was covered 
wit and she squealed, 

You wretoh, Polly; ao wake up and 
make room for me, you are pulling my 
hair #o,”’ 

Dick sat np. 

He must see who this nocturnal visiter 
was. There was something in the touch of 
the so't hands and the con'ac. of those lux- 
urient tresses which made his heart go at « 
very unusual pace, and filled bim with a 
wild desire to see the face of the owner of 
the silvery voloce, 

The fire had not gone out, but it was giv- 
ing very little ligut indeed, 

He leaned forward to try and obtain a 
ailght idea of the face on the piliow, and ibe 
girl moved uneesily, 

The coals suddenly fell in, and the light 
of the fire flickered full upon the face of 
Dick Ansell, and his socidental visitor saw 
belure her a pair of laughing bive eyen, 
filled with a strange light, afairourly nead, 
and a long mustache. 

There was time for nothing more, 

The flaines died out as suddenly as thoy 
had sprung up, aad the room was in dark- 
neas once mureé, 

Dick had not bad his wish wholly ful- 
filled, 

He bad for that moment seen a dark iit. 
tle head nestied upon the pillow, but the 
fire fames were behind it, and the features 
were but dimly uisible, 

With a startied ory the girl darted from 
the bed, and tumbled over aochair, 

He oould Lear ber patting about seeking 
an exit, and in ber haste she siruck herseif 
again and again, 

‘Ob! whatehall ldo! Whatalall I do? 
she inoaned, 

Of course he ought to bave put bis head 
under tbe clotbes and let ber aione; but no 
iman ie wise atail bours,and Dick Auneell 
never waa famed for much forethought. 

He sprang out of bed and rap to er res. 
cue, and finding bersel! pursued aie began 
to scream, 

“Hush! you dear little thing, be quiet ; 
you wiil raise the Louse,” be wurmured. 
“Come, trust ine, I know you bave made 
a mistake, bul never mind; we can keep 
the secret now, but not lf you make such o 
noise, If people once begin Ww ask ques. 
tions, why, there would be notbing lett but 
to tell them al), and perhaps you wouldn’t 
like that; they would makea fine joke of 
it, no doubt.”’ 

He had overtakon the girl, who was, as 
doubtiess the reader Las guessed, no other 
thao Flora Fiemming, and to prevent her 
running further, he piac.d his arin about 
uer,. 

Tbi* more than scarce poor Flora, who 
plunged frantically to get away from him, 

“Oo6 Kiss, sweetheart, and I will let you 
out,’’ whispered Dick, as, stooping to speak 
to her, his cheek touched her soft lace, and 
sentan electric thrill! pleasantly torough 
Lis whole being. 

“] know you area iittie dariing, end we 
shall be the bes of friends by and by. You 
need not be afraid of 106, not In the least. 
lam nota baduidchap. Ask wy brother 
Jeck if lam; buta kise I inust have, I 
have set my mind upon tt,”’ 

8S) apparently bad aot F.ora Fienming ! 
Sue fought like a little tiger cat, aud 
another flickering flame struggling w life 
in the dying fire, iI* ber way to the door, 
through which she fled like a guest of norti 
wind, with # parting wall, leaving in Dick’s 
detaining band a big piece of white lace 
from toe Gleeve of Ler Oresaing gown, 

He looked down the vorridor at the fig- 
ure flutiering sway in the distance, and 
saw it plainly in the white mounlignut unti 
it Vatiisued inty One Of we door, which 
wae quietly closed after her, and he fet 
tnat be heard the key turn in (he lock. 

Heshut bis own door and stood ip the 
darkness oonalderny,. 

Ho waa dinappolauted, for he hal never 
gained tust kiss, after ali! Nor tad ne 
reaily seen Fivra’s face, lie bad toid her 
who be vas, butane had not enlightened 


hiu In the least, His only Ciu6 wes the 
born plece « f ince tu i'6 hand, 

He «truck # wax vouta, and, iigbtlig his 
candle, gazed at the reile of bis past fray 
with tne unknown girl, to Wuom bis va 
grant fancy bad turne d #0 decidedly, 

And vy the light of bis candiehe saw 
that be had two olLer clues, 

A tiny palrof warm fur «ilppera s® ood 
temide e bed, and there were t' @ata ” 
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hereeif upon that beastly pin I stuck in 
last night for want of a batton, | am sorry 
and yo it will certainly teil ne whose ins, 
and so, for my own saxe,'! amgiad. If 
that little girl will be my wife I will nettle 
down es quiet as a lamb at the old Manor 
House and be arespectabie member of #o- 
ciety. No more wanderings, Master Dick, 
if you can jog aiong the road of iife witha 
sweet Volced, soft [!ttie wouwwan like that, 

Her cleek was a8 sieek ar matin, and, by 
Jove, she can have no lack of constitution 
rither—abe was as etrong as she wasemall, 
It oniy I had seen ber face! Bat it cannot 
be anything but pretty. Yos, | am certain 
sheina beauty—a brunette, too, if 1 min. 
take not—with bair as \uxuriant as that of 
Jack's wife. 

“] wonder what she would may if she 
were t> hear this funny little story.’’ and 
picking up tbe siippera, be pixced them in 
the palm of his band. 

“What mites of things they aro,’’ be mur- 
mured foolishly, and kissed thei, 

And now tor what Mra. Jack did say. 

When ashe went to her dressing room the 
following morning, ebe found Flora rolied 
up asleep upon ber sofa io an eiderdown 
quilt, and some one tapping at the ciosed 
door. Upon opening it she was apologized 
to for the fire net being ailgbt, by her 
mmaid, who explained that eve had knocked 
several times and could not get in. 

Mre, Jack Ausei! placed ber fingers upon 
her jips to induce #iience, and pointed to 
the sleeping girl; but as #oon as her ser. 
vant Was gone she went to her sister's side 
and awoke her. 

“Why, Flora, dear, did you not like 
sleeping with Mary (Giodfrey ?'' she asked, 
in surprise, 

Fiora Fiemiming started up. 

‘Ob! Kose, Kose, | have done such @ 
dreadful thing,’’ she cried, toara welling 
into her eoft, dark eyes, “I Aldn't go to 
Polly's room. I misunderstood you, I sup 
pore, I thought she was coming to mine, 
and-—and—there! I mustteil you, IT un- 
dressed bere and left all my toings in your 
room, because Polly bad a headache, and I 
thought 1 would not takea light into my 
roor—and—and—" 

“Well!l’’ said Mra. Jack interrogatively. 

"]—Il—got into bed with a man,’ and 
Flora burst into a passion of tears, 

“Did what?’ cried Rose Ansell quite 
hyasterioally; ‘nonsense, Fio'; you dreamt 
it.” 

“No,’’ replied the girl; “it Is only too 
terribly true—and oh! Kose, he tried to 
kiss ine—1 sbail die of shame, 1 sball in- 
deed —]1 muat leave the house, 1 would 
never meet Dick Ansell after—after—last 
night,’’ and the sobs came thicker and fas 

re. Ansell grew serious, 

She perfectiy understood how to manage 
ber alster, 

‘“] quite enter into your feelings, Filo’, 
dear,’’ shesaid, as she kissed her syimpa- 
thetically; “but how do you know this 
rude rough fellow is my Jack's brother? 
he couldn't be—Jack would never do such 
a thing.” 

‘But be is, Rose—he toid me so,’’ 

“Wbat lmpudence! to let you know who 
he was too, after going into your room like 
that. Jaok will never forgive him, in fact 
1 don’t think be will even jet bim remain 
ip the house, which will be much more sat- 
jafactory than your going away, dear girl— 
Yes! 1 must tell Jack of bis conduct, and 
ask him to meke itcleartiat he must 
leave here,” and Mrs, Jack looked very 
grave and firm indeed, Flora's sobs had 
ceased; she was regarding ber a)mond- 
abaped finger nails in a very reflective 
fashion. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

‘Ou! Rose, please, please don’t tell any 
one— not even Jack. | couldn’t live through 
it, Indeed 1 couldn’t,”’ 

“How can I belp it, iy dear ?—you oan’t 
mneet Dick after what has happened. He 
must go away.”’ 

There was a long pause—then Flora 
spoke segain, 

“If only you would etand by me and 
belp me, Rose,’’ she said. 

“Can you point out the way?’ asked Mra, 
Jack, too wiee to maks the faintest sug- 
gestion, 

“Yos, 1 think Iloould, I—I1 don’t think 
Mr. Anseil will mention It I] don't tn. 
deed. He said we covld sheep the secret.” 

“A nice sort of young man, certainly,” 
grumbled Mra, Jack, 

“Well, but you know, I think it was nice 
of him, Rose; some men would bave 
made a fine joke of it to thetr frienda—and 
it was too dark to see my face--I really 
don’t think it possible that Mr, Ansell 
could know meagain. I don’t indeed, If 
We lake DO notice, he will probably think 
it was one of the servanis.” She walked 
over to @ Mirror as she spoke, 

“Was it not a providential thing, Rose, 
that i leftall my clothes in here? Every 
one's slippers are very wuch alike, and 
that is all the clew | have left behind—un- 
less I left any marks on him when I 
scratched my face against bim somewhere. 
] wonder whether that scrat¢h could be. 
tray me?” 

“Of course it could —see, you have stain- 
ed your dressing gown," 

‘Then I will not meet him,” said Flora 
decidedly. LT will go home at once,” 

“And deliberately tell him what you 
wish to conceal! No, be knows you are 
here, be was told so jast night, Your ab- 


sence would be certain proof. You must 
rewuain and we musi belp you.”’ And sne 
weiked to a drawer aud brought out fron 
Ita package of black court plaster —and de 
liberately cutou! twelve round patches a 
alike and fastening one to her own cheek, 
she proceeded tk over the scratch upon 
‘ nis aw ' a‘ ereeif! 
ar 4 ” ™ * " 4 
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think it Just a joke,’’ 

“Ot course I will, My dear Flora, was I 
born yesterday? I will do my best tohelp 
vou—nevertheless, | am very angry witb 
D ck, very angry indeed.” 

“Don’t be unjust to him, Rose,” whis- 
pered Flora, ‘the mistake was mine, you 
know, not his.” 

“If you are satiafied, it is no business of 
mine, Fio’,’’ replied the litie woman, turn- 
ing away to bide the smile which would 
rise to ber lips; ‘in your piace | would tell 
Jack and have bim sent away.”’ 

Which quite decided Flora upon the sub- 
ect ! 

’ Dick Ansell conidn’t sieep a wink. A 
clear girlish voice was ringing In bis ears— 
calling him “a great fatthing.”” He could 
atiil fee! the shivering little woman and her 
strong little hands pushing him away to 
make room for berseif. 

He got up directly the day broke, and 
hoeving locked up the slippers and plece of 
lare, Lo went down. to the breakfast room 
with aastrong!y beating heart. 

He would now learn who his nocturnal 
visitor bad been, 

Mra. Jack never kept any secrets from 
ber husband, therefore sbe found time to 
teil him Fiora’s very funny little story 
before they went down to breakfast, and it 
so amused Jack that be could not leave off 
laughing atall. When the busband and 
wife entered the room, there Dick Ansell 
was before them, looking eager and ex 
oiled, 

‘Hallo, Diek, never knew you were up 
so early. What's in the wind ?’’ asked 
Jack, wickedly. 

“Nothing,’’ replied Dick, with a warin 
giow showing up through bis fair sxin. 
Then he turned to hisaiater-in-law, “Why, 
Kowe! Are patches the fashion in this coun- 
iry now?” And before she could answer, 
Jack had repited for her, wtth his eves 
surned ful; upon bie brother, and be was 
evidently enjoying bis confusion, 

“Nota bitof it. Rose does not follow 
silly fasiions—perhbaps she has scratched 
her face somehow!—it is the first time 1 
have seen the plaster,’’ 

‘Soratched her face,’”’ repeated Dick, un- 
oasiiy, while his color deepened still more. 

Surely his sister-in-law had pot mistaken 
his room for bers the night before! 

He gazed at her but she appeared to be 
quite at her ease, 

‘*No,’’ he decided, ‘it was quite !mpossl- 
ble!” 

The guests came intothe room one by 
one, and to Dick’s astonishment and dis- 
imay, each girl wore a biack patch like 
Mra, Jack Aurell, and, like ber, each looked 
superbly unconscious of anything the least 
awkward when {ntroduced by their hostess 
to ber brother Dick, 

He watched every face with interest, fol- 
lowed by disappointment, 


in all that bevy of pretty girls there was 
no such face as he had hoped to see—no 
such face as he had pictured through the 
night—not one of those before him would 
he care toask to take up ber place at the 
old Manoz House as his life companion ! 

“I think we bave all turned up,” said 
Jack, cheerily, ‘‘So we might as well fail 
to.”’ 

Dick’s eyes were wandering‘ towards the 
door hoping that his ideal might yet enter, 
but bis brother’s words dashed his spirits, 
although his siater-in-law’s gentie voice re- 
kindled the torch of hope almost as svon as 
it was extinguished. 

‘All except Flora,” she said; she slept 
in my dressing room last night—perhaps 
she needs calling; I'll run up and fetch 
her.’’ 

It was fortunate she went. 

Upon the atairs was Flora, as white as a 
sheet. 

“I can’t come in, Rose,” she whispered 
faintly—but Mrs, Jack just drew her hand 
through herarm, and led ber in. 

“Dick Ansell, my sister, Flora Flem- 
ming,’’ rang out ber fresh olear voice, ‘1 
think you two alone are strangers now. 
Oo, there is a vacant place beside you, 
Dick. Flora oan sit there and make your 
better acquaintance,’’ and sheslipped away 
to ber rigutful position atthe head of the 
table, . 

Dick oaught eagerly at the hesitating lit- 
tle hand which poor confused little Flora 
having baif extended, was ready to take 
away again, 

Yes, it was the same soft white hand he 
felt sure enough, and he glanced at the 
changeful face, upon which the roses 
bloomed and faded with strange swiftness, 

Tne wealth of dark hair was ooiled now 
about the little head. Where was the mark 
of that cruel pin? 

Another black piece of plaster! 

Dick Ansell similed, 

He began to see the Joke at last, 

‘Patches are the fashion now in En- 
giand, | suppose, Miss Fiemming,” be 
seid as demurely as he could, and there 
was no mistaking the voioe which shyly 
answered him, 

All sense of Dick’s disappointment was 
over. This lovely little woman by his side 
was @verythniog he could desire, and before 
break ‘ast wasover he had in his mind’s 
eve refurnished toe old Manor House for 
her reception, and be found that he was ac- 
tually and really in love at last, and willing 
to give up bis freedom, 

Dick ueéver referred to that mistake of 
Fiora’s until he felt that he had gained ber 
revard, 

Some time after, he asked her to go and 
look at the old Manor House with him, and 
they were standing In the fine, quaint 
drawing room, he placed his arings about 
heranud looked down tnto bersoft brown 


eyes, 80 like those of Jack’s wife 
Littie Fiora,” he said tenderly, ‘could 
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“Just let it alone, it is perfect,’’ she an- 
swered. “Money cannot purchase those 
lights and shades, mellow tints and old- 
world farnitare,”’ 

‘Toen itebaill remain as itis. Flora, can 
you recommend mea wife who will share 
it with me? I know! am a rough sort of 
old tellow after all my wanderings; but, 
littie one, I bed a heart, and now I bave 
none, One night a littie creature crept into 
uy room and awle it away in the darkness, 
without giving me a glimpse of her dear 
aweet face, and she bas kept it ever since. 
Flora darling, I cannot te!l you how I love 
you; you are jast the dearest small woman 
in the world, and Jack's wife ie the next. 
You will make me happy, Flo’, will you 
not? I cannot live without you now—in- 
deed I cannot.”’ 

The beautiful face flashed painfully. 

“Ob! Dick,” she whispered, ‘1 am #0 
very, very wuch ashamed, What must 
you nave thought of me?’’ 

“Well, you were not polite, mignonne, I 
muat confess,” he laughed, ‘Fancy your 
calling me a great fat thing!”’ 

“You will uever tell anyone, Dick,” she 
whispered as she clang to him. 

“1 will keep my littie wife's secret, and 
sbe must keep mine, You will not refuse 
to kiss me now, darling, I have waited #0 
long,’ and a pair of red lips were raised 
witb love's confidence wo his, 
> 


An Awtul Experience. 
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WAS in Hyde Park on one afternoon 

recentiy, comfortably ensconced tu a 

shady nook, from which | could watob 
tue stream of gally- appolnted equipages 
constantly passing. 

The sun shone brightly, a soft, languor- 
ous breez3 Fighed through the trees, and 
sliogether it was a ploture of such purity, 
psace, and joy that even a misanthrope 
would have felt glad to bave looked upon 
it. 

1 was thinking thus when a man to whose 
outstretched hands two little orildren—a 
voy and a girl—were clinging passed me, 
and finding an unoccupied sheiter under 
the trees, threw himself at full length upon 
the ground, and encouraged the little ones 
to gambol on the soft grass, 

As he reciined there his face turned to- 
ward ine, and | was so struck by its singu- 
tarity that the peaceful scene around me 
was forgotten, and even the noise was un- 
beard. 

He was, judging from his brignt eyes 
and fresh pink-and-white complexion, 
about thirty-two or thirty three years of 
age. A heavy mustache covered hig lip, 
and his hair—he had thrown off bis hat— 
was thick and wavy. 

It and the mustache were snow-white, 
and it was specuiation as to the cause of 
tbe phenomenon that 4o distracted my at- 
tention from the scene around me, 

1 could not take my eyes away from him, 
and I was so absorbed that 1 did not hear 
the approach of my friend Barton, who 
had spied me out, and came over to have a 
smoke and a chats 

Barton is a newspaper writer, and knows 
everybody, consequently | was not sur- 
prised when ne nodded familiarly to the 
man who had so attracted my attention, 
and called out to him in his cheery way— 

“Hullo, Derry! ‘Taking a day out?’’ 

The man bowed in reply, and I seized 
Baton by the arm, pulled bim down on 
the seat beside me, lowered my voice and 
propounded this inquiry with an eagerness 
that betrayed my intense curiosity.— 

‘That man—Derry--how did his hair be- 
come white ?’’ 

‘Turned in a few minutes, from fright,” 
answered Barton cooily. ‘Not an uncom- 
mon thing. Derry, though, nad a remark- 
able experienes. If be wasn’t such a mod- 
est fellow, l’d write 1t up for our paper, 
You could do it, though, for ite right in 
your line, Disguise the name and places— 
eb, old fellow? Wait till 1 light wy cigar, 
and 1’li tell you all about it.” 

And forthwith he did, and I have written 
it out as neéaras 1 can remember it, pre- 
serving a strict incognito as to names and 
places, 

it was during a great railroad squabble 
in France some years ago that Lionei Der 
ry net with the adventure which turned 
his brown hair white, won him a bride, 
and made him bis fortune at the same time, 

Darry was a minor cierk in the main of- 
fice of the great Wissous Company, but 
sharp, shrewd, attentive to bis duties, and 
well thought of by nis superio a. 

When the Parray Company began to 
build a rival road, and attempted to cross 
the Seine on property belonging to the 
Wissous poopie, Derry was sent up, with 
others, to “hold the fort,’’ until the matter 
could be sett'ed by the courts, 

The station near where the Wissous 
Koad crossed the Seine was romantically 
situated, and already an enterprising spec- 
Llator had erected a large hotel there, and 
advertised it far and wide as & pivasant 
Summer resort. 

The ewployees of both the rival ratiroads 
were quartered in this hosteiry, and you 
can depend upon it they watcued each 
other like hawks, 

The Wissous Company’s bridge was only 
@ temporary affair of trestle work, but 
plans bad been prepared for & substantial 
cantilever, and it would be put in piace as 
soon a8 thé troadle about tue right of way 
was settled. 

lt was necessary to keep a force of hands 


constantly euployed, strengthening and 
repairing the frail trestie bridge, and the 
engineer in chargeof this work became 
I 61 Darry'a firm friend 

@ was an elderly, sedate man, named 





Pierre Lamoureox, intensely devoted to 
bia profession, and a great inventor, 

Among other labor-saving meobines that 
he had devised was an improved pile dri. 
ver, which utilized the water of the river as 
a motor power, and could be managed by 
one nen. 

By sbifting a lever, such as is in use on 
locomotives, power could be applied to tne 
lift,and the ponderous bammer was ar. 
ranged to fall automatically. 

At the instant it descended it was seized 
by ‘vongs,’’ and again raised ; and so rapid 
were its movements that the work of two 
oidinary machines could be done by it in 
a day, and then there was no consumption 
of coal. 

Lamoureux explained his invention to 
Derry, and taught him how to manipuiate 
it. 
Ove day it was moved up close beside 
the bridge to do some piling, and the engi- 
neer, pointing to the beans and cross-pieces 
above their heads, said — 

“That's the weakest part of the bridge, 
Ten minutes’ work wili dispiace a timoer 
up there tuat will cause the whole affair to 
ool lapse the minutes train attempts to pass 
over. I’ve been afraid that some of those 
Parray fellows wouid notioe the matter, 
ar.d do our company irreparable damage,”’ 

“You don’t mean to say——" began 

Jerry. 


“Yes, 1 do,” interrupted the engineer, 
with positive emph.sis, “They’re a bad 
iot, and Galot, the head man, would sacri. 
fice a hundred innocent lives to give his 
company an advantage. Until the courts 
seitie the difficulty, we'll have to ve care- 
ful. If an accident happens bere, ’twill 
work against the Wissous, and may give 
the other fellows the suit,’’ 

Lionel Derry had no reason to like Guiot, 
for--aside from the natural rivalry engend 
ered by being in the employ Of a corpora 
tion at war with that represented by him-- 
the letter was not a fellow to “take to,” and 
Derry thought he was paying gay 
too much attention to pretty imee 
L’ Etoile, who, strangely enough, was the 
only daughter of tue chairman of the Wis- 
sous people. 

Mile, L'Etolle was staying at the big 
botel with ber aunt, and Derry, bein 
known by the father, had been introduce 
to the young lady. 

He fellin love with her on the spur of 
the moment, but remembering the differ. 
ence in their positions, was perforce con- 
tent to worship her in secret, 

Gaiot became acquainted with Mile, 
L’Ewoile about the same time. He was 
older than Derry, a thorough man of the 
world, and he at once paid assiduous court 
to the chairman’s daughter, 

The young lady seemed to like him, too, 
and this fact was gall and wormwood to 
poor Derry. 

After this talk with engineer Lamour- 
eux, Lionel disliked Guiot more than ever, 
and his morbid thoughts caused him to 
shun Aimee, much to Gulot’s advantage, 

Derry began to take long solitary waiks 
at nigbt, lost bis ——— and became bol- 
low-eyed and pale-faced, 

One night wuen tuere was no moon and 
the stars were obscured by clouus, he left 
the hotel as usuai after supper, and it was 
nine o’clock when he returned, 

His path home led by the end of the 
bridge, where the pile-driver still stood, ite 
outline of dark beams and long uprights 
silbouetted against the lighter sexy like the 
skeleton of some giant. 

Up ut the hotel they were having a dance, 
and Derry halted alongside the pile-driver 
to listen to the music, 

Presently he beard the sound of voices, 
and two men waiked towards the machine 
and seated themséives on a loose piece of 
timber, 

They were Gaiot and one of his gang, 
and the first words they uttered caused the 
listener’s flesh to creep with horror, and & 
not wave of indignation to surge through 
his bosom, 

“You say tbat if that cross-piese is loos- 
ened the whole bridge will collapse the 
minute a train attempts to cross?” asked 
Guiov’s companion, 

‘ Yes,’’ answered the Parray official; ‘and 
wecan do it without fear of detection. 
Now's our time. The up express is due at 
947, and if it goes down in the Seine, it 
will Knock the Wissous Company’s claim 
over completely,’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said the other rascal, ‘1’m ready. 
Ten thousands francs is a great deal of 
money, and if you’ll guarantee me that'll 
wreck a d0z9n traing,’’ 

“That is business,’’ commented Gulot. 
“Orawi out on that string piece there and 
do your work, It will only take five min- 
utes. Here's a wrench to loosen the bolts. 
lll watch to see that no one approaches. 
That cub Dorry is always proaling around 
here, and 1t don’t do to takeany risks.” 

‘SAll right,’’ agreed the other. 

And he started toward the bridge, 
wrench in hand, 

Bat Derry sprang forward and interrupt- 
ed him, 

“No, you don’t, you villian!” he oried, 
and seized the man’sshouilder. | overheard 
your vile plan, and you don’t — 

* Don’t 1?” was tne quick retort. 

And wheel.ng suddenly, the man dealt 
Lione! a biow full in the face that knocked 
hin flat, 

Before he could scramble to his feet, thé 
scoundrel was upon bim, and he was ren: 
dered powerless to move or ory out. 

Attracted by the struggle, Guiot camé 
forward, and bending down, peered int 
the young cierk’s face, 

“Ah, it’s you, is it ?’’ be cried, in a tone of 
malicious satisfaction. ‘1'il teach you to 
play the spy!’ 

W bat shall [ do with him?’’ asked tne 


° 
accomplice, *Pitoh him into the river 
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“Nol” was tbe answer, “Hold bim fast 
and I'll fix him!” 

“Ob, 1’ll bold him fast enough!’’ was the 
confident rejoiner. 

And Gaiot, stepping to the pile driver, 
picked up a long piece of rope that had been 
left lying vn the ground. 

With tnia, assisted by the other rascal, he 
bound Derry haod and foot, anda thick 
wooden gag was thrust in bis mouth. 

Then they lifted up their belpleas burden, 
and carrying bim to the end of the bridge, 
pound bim fast to one of the rails in such 
a way thet his chest lay directiyv aocrcss it. 

“1 forgot the goods,” said Gaiot, when 
tne infamous job was completed to bis sat 
isfaction. “The local from the other roa, 
backs across to the junction to be made up 
into the South through train. It w'll be 
bere in about ten minutes and settie that 
fellow. As soon as it goes over, loosen the 
beam, and the express wil: do the rest.” 

Derry beard thia cold blocded plot to 
murder him, and bis heart sickened witb 
horror. 

He struggled to free himself, but the rope 
held fast, and Gulot, with a contemptuous 
and exultant laugh, seated himself directly 
nnder the big bawmer of the pile driver to 
watob for the death of his helpless victim. 

He was joined by his companion, and 
the two were were talking in a iow tone of 
voice when Lionel heard the rumble of the 
goods train. 

Now be atrained every nerve to burat his 
bonds, writhing and contorting like asnake. 

He could feel the vibrations of the heavy 
wheels upon the rail across which he laid, 
and a single prayer went up from his heart, 
tor he felt sure that a horrible death await- 
ed him. 

Ono came the train, and,made frantic with 
desperation, the poor fellow squirmed and 
struggied with superhuman strength, 

Hie efforts loosened the rope, and he was 
abie to drag bimself down ao that his neck 
instead of his back rested upon the rail. 

He was nearly chocked by the ligatures, 
but life was at stake and he continued his 
atrugg) ess, 

His ankles had been tied together, and 
tbe rear truck of the goods train was with 
in afew yards of him when be kicked out 
frantically, and exerted all his strength to 
lift bis head from the rail. 

Ashe pulled up his legs for the last 
supreme wfiort, he found thatthe rope at 
bis ankles had caught over something, and 
witb this purchase he hoped to save bim 
self, 

The train seemed almost upon him, He 
drew along breath, and conoentrating all 
his strength into his legs, pulled vigorous 
1 


Tbere wasa whirrof wheels,a sudden 
thud, a scream of terror, the rope about bis 
neck parted, tne heavy wheel of the goods 
train Fast grezad his cheek, and he rolled 
down the embank ment aud (be train thun. 
dered past, 

He was saved, and struggling to his feet 
he tore the gag from bis mouth and ebout- 
ed to a guard, who was swinging bis lamp 
on top of one of the cars— 

“Stop! for Heaven's sake, stop! Dan- 

y” 

Tne guard heard the latter word, swung 
his lantern as a signal to the driver to stop, 
and spraaog to the brakes, 

In a moment the train came to a stand- 
Btilland the guard leaped from the train 
and ran towarda the lately perilled man, 

“What is it?” he demanded ‘Why, 
that pile driver’s runping—Anb b!”’ 

He had swung bis lantern forward until 
the rays feli upon the big bammar that was 
rising and falling swiftly. 

As be uttered the exciamation he stag- 
gered back and pointed to the battered, in- 
animate mass of humanity tpon which the 
great hamuiar was falling. 

Gutotand his rascaily accomplice had 
met with a more horrible death than they 
bad pianned for Derry.; 

It was the lever on the pile-driver upon 
whion the rope about the latter’s ankles had 
caught, and when he puiled to release him- 
self, the lever was thrown back and tha 
plie- driver was set in motion. 

Betore the men underneath the hammar 
could utter more than one horrified cry 
they were crushed beneath the ponderous 
piece of metal. 

Although sickened by the ewlui sight, 
Lionel managed to stopthe machine aod 
tell of his adventure. Then he was over- 
coine and fell to the ground fainting. 

The men carried tim to the bote!, and 
there it was found tbat hie bairand mous 
tache had suddenly become waite. 

A brain tever followed, during which 
Aimee L E oile was tue poor fellow’s nurse, 
for her lather, the iwanager of tue Wiseous 
Road, was a passenger upon the train that 
Guiot bad go coolly pianned to send down 
to destruction, and gratitude over her pa 
rent’s escape made tne girl wondrous tea 
der to the wan who had nearly lost his life 
tbat ber father’s might be spared. 

Of course the Wissous people made ail 
the capital possible out of the dastardly 
piotof the Parry empioyees, and the sult 
in court was decided in their favor. 

“If it bad not been for you, Mr, Darry,’’ 
said M. L’Etoile, “things wouid bave bal 
8 mach aifft-rent and wore borribiv ending. 
I can never repay tbe debt of gratitude 
that l owe you, bat tue company won't 
forget you.”’ 

It did not, for Lionel Derry is now the 
Wissons general superintendent, aud M, 
L’ Eto.'6 gave up his daughter gladly when 
the new official asked for ber band in mar- 
riage, 

<r Oe 


CosTLy Lacres —Tbere are fortunes in 
laces in New Y: rk city. Thoree belonging 
Ww ibe severa: Vanderbilta inust be worth 
néariy $500 000 and rival the Prussian and 
Austrian Crown iaces, Tne Astor family 





* must work 





hes rich lace treasures, which connoisseurs 
value at not less than $300000. The late 
Mrs. Astor left from $40000 to $50,000 
worth to the Metropolitan Art Museum, 

The late Mra. A. T. Stewart knew more 
sbout aces than «he did about most ead 
J cts, and spent $500 per pair for the cur 
tstas at the big, goomy mansion’s win- 
dows Her personal and drees laces were 
worth $250000 Mrs. R L. Stewart bes a 
collection equally valuable. The Belmont 
Jaces are almost priceless. Mrs, Bradley 
Martin and Mra, Marabai! Roberts hav eex 
quisitely fine, choice and rare jaces Vice 
President Morton’s wife and Mrs. W 0, 
Whitney have laces worth from $50 000 to 
$70,000. New York buys more jaces tuan 
any ovber city in the world, 


A Button. 


BY B K BITT, 


| AM nota ball gcer asarule, That sort 




















of frivoltty does not suit me exactly. 

Firstly, Lam too old, seoondiy, 1 have 
never jearot to valse, and thirdly, I have 
only one arm. Of course, | might bave be. 
gun with that arm at once, and many pes 
plo would have considered it quite suffi. 
c ent excuse; but | am not sure myself. 

I heve disoovered, after a personal ex 
perience of twenty years, that an arm is 
not quite necessary to one’s happiness even 
in a ball-rvom. 

Well, at any rate, I was at little Lady 
Cramond’s ball, wheth r I liked it or not, 
one fine night, or rather morning, last sea 
son, You eee tbe littie lady had come to 
me herself, and insisted on my going, and 
s0me6hLow or ot!:sr she was the kind of per- 
80n that generally gets her own way, Sne 
was lrisn—need 1 say more? Except to 
add that she bad the very faintest possible 
Drogue, that to me, atany rate, was irre- 
sistibie; and so it caine abcat that at haif 
past one | found myself on the stairs of one 
of the prettiest houees in Beigravia, leaning 
against the wall, idiy watching the crowu 
Of gorgeousiy dressed ladies, and melan- 
choly looking young men stream:ng into 
the ball room. 

Every now andthen 1 was rewarded 
by @ cbance word ortwo from Lady Ora 
moud, thrown at me over ber shoulder, 

Gradually the stream of arrivals ceased, 
aud our hostess moved into the dancing: 
room, followed closely by your numbie 
servant, She was moving from group to 
group, speaking to the Dowagers, intro. 
auoing shy youuog men, who stood about in 
groups nervously thrusting large hot hands 
into their splitting gloves, to gorgeous 
young ladies in gowns of every shade and 
color. 

1 was just cor gratulating myself on the 
successful way 1 was making the tour of 
the room in the wake of my hostess, when 
suddenly she turned and faced me. The 
movement was 80 unexpected that I re- 
troated a few steps hastily, 

“No wonder you look ashamed of your. 
self, Colonel”’— bo spends Sy, I was not 
looking ashamed of myself, or at any rate 
I did not mean Ww) —*Come and make your- 
self usefal at once,”’ 

“And you?” I said, ‘Listen to me, and 
take the advice of an old friend, who has 
not seen you forten years tili lust week. 
Your duties are over for the moment, 
Se'zs tbe opportunity and rest.” 

Even as | spoke, my eyes feil suddenly 
on the face ofa girl standing just opposite 
to me talking to her partner. She was both 
young end beautiful; and she was irisn. | 
could almost bave sworn to that at the firm 
giance, The eyes were unmisiaxeable, 
large and aoft and gray, with their delicat+ 
sbaving of black lashes. As to ber dress? 
My lady readers must remain on the tip- 
toe of expectation, 

My pen wonld fail me if I attempted any 
description, suffice it to say the result was 
charming. But one thing I did novice, and 
this wee most important, for on it turns the 
whoie story. Round her throat was a black 
velvet ribbon—an old-fasbion, | am sure, 
for 1 noticed she was tue only lady in the 
room who wore one, but this was not what 
bad attracted my atention, 

The velvet in front was fastened with a 
button--4 simple button, not a diamond or 
a pear), but an ordinary bross military but. 
top, not a diaiwond or # pearl, batan ordi 
nary brass willitary button! 

A low laugh at wy side served to recall 
my straying thoughts, 

“You are looking at the button,” Lady 
Cramond eaid, ‘and you do well, Lt in 
worth looking at, for thereby bangs a tale,’’ 

‘Lady Cramonod,’’ 1 said boldiy, ‘tei: it 
to me’’ 

We were standing just at the entrance of 
a cool conservatory. On one side lay this 
piea-ant retreat, dimly lit by hanging Cni- 
nese lanterns, on the other all the delusive 
splendor of the bali-room. 

“Take pity on the maimed,” toucning as 
as 1 spoke the empty sieeve of my coat, 

I bad thrown wyself on her mercy, and 
fortune a8 ever favored the vold, Sue laid 
her hand on my arm, that one arm, that 
bad done me gcod service ere now, and to. 
gether we beat a soft retreat, 

“Now forthe sory,’’ 1 said, as we set- 
tied ourre| ves In (he two mom comfortable 
chairs wecould find, ‘Now for the story 
of the vutton. Ie it tragedy or ovnesy?’’ 

“Tne firet scene of the drana.”’ she apn- 
awered, “was enacted thirty years ag 
with surroundings more suited to comedy 
than tragedy, forit was in a London bal:- 
room. Kut thetwo principel actors were 
bardly in accord with tueir surroundings, 
being tragic enough in their way. Tuey 
were both young, eager, and in love, and 
sail in two days for tbe 
mea. Tne old swry, Colonei, ‘Tt 
ew nen must Wee >. 
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the curtain fell for the first time on the 
lights and noise and glitter of the ball. 
room, and on the two solitary figures stand. 
log apart, wholly absorbed in their own 
sorrow, and rose again on a far different 
scene—A girl seated beside a writing table 
in a dim oid library. writing a letter suc 
as girla will write to those they love even 
though their hearts are sore with parting, 
Full of nonsenes and love, and obiidish 
expressions of affection.” 

“What does this all mean, Jack? Five 
montns bave been gone, my dear old boy, 
and Sebastopol bas not fallen yet! I look 
daily in the paper hoping to see the yrati- 
fying intelligence that you, at the head of 
your régiment, have forced an entrance 
into the Rossian strongbold, and, by your 
own exertions, bave deilvered the xeys of 
the city into the bands of the English gen- 
eral, Not content with this,! shall require 
a letter from you yoursel!,telling how, with 
your own hand, you bave captured Prince 
Menesonikof?, and enclosing a button cut 
from bis coat, to be worn by me in token 
of your great prowess,” 

So ran the letter. It was ohiidish enough 
to ve sure, but rendered somewhat pathetic 
by the tear-drops tuat had fallen upon it, 
making it almoat illegible in places, 

Alas! Ajiss forthe proud hopefulness of 
the words! 

Kven while she was in the act of writing, 
fear away in the desolate Crimea,an Eng 
lish p-isoner was in safe keeping with sev 
eral ther companions in arms at the village 
of Simpherpoul. Wounded, weary disap- 
pointed, be presented a contrast to the 
young man who bad marted forth so hope. 
fully five months before. 

Letters! Letters from home! Hailed 
with Joy indeed by these prisoners iu a 
foreign iand, They had all been opened it 
in true, and re-seaied with the Kueslan of 
ficial seal, but what did that matter so long 
astney had come? Our hero bad tis 
packet open in jess time than it takes to say 
it, and was eagerly devouring the contents 


of the letter which we have just read in 
extract. The envelope contained § also 
another letter of a somewhat different 


obaracter, written in a fine pointed band, 


“Sirn,—I have the honor to forward let- 
lers received thie morning. You muat ex. 
cuse me if I cannot reciprocate the wishes 
of your fair correspondent, (hat Sebastapol 
should fall, and 1 myself be a prisoner in 
the bands of the English. But asshe adds 
that she would be happy to receive and 
wear @ button from the ovat of Prince Men 
abikoff, I have the honor to enclose the 
same, and beg you will forward itto the 
fair lady with all dispato'. 

“MENSOHIKOFF,” 


What need to tell the end of the story? 
The long weary time of waiting ended at 
jast. Tne English soldiers, worn with 
strife, and jouging for home, safe on Kng- 
lish ground once more. The bappy mee. 
ings and rejoicings through all the length 
and breadth of England; and in one quiet 
home, far away in the south,a girl woo 
listens with tears and laughter to tne story 
of the button that /ies in her open hand, 

“And the girl?’ I said,as Lady Cramond 
paused. 

But even as | spoke we were interrupted 
A girlieb figure bad entered,and come aoft 
ly across to where we sat. The light from 
tue bali-room fell across her beautiful face, 
and shone upon the braes button at her 
thrvat, 

“Mother,” ehe said with the slightest 
possibie brogue, ‘father Is iooking for you 
in the ball room.” 

“To whom would the giii have parted 
with the button, think you,’’ she answered 
turning to m6, “except to ber daughter 7’ 
and she rose to follow the girl. 





TOLD BY A TYPs-WRITER —I have pead 
a puMmber OF paragrapus in the newspapers 
aboot how various »pie act when they 
come in and try to dictates let er for the 
type writer, 11 may be that when the 
business was new there were more funny. 
But I bave had not such experience as are 
attributed to my profession by the press, 
Tne only funny one! ever had was that 
presented by an boneat old inan who, after 
watching me for someé tine, came op and 
in a good sort of way asked me to explain 
the machine, wnicn I did. 

‘*You wean to say,’ ne asked, ‘that you 
can writea letter on that thing for any 
body?” 

J naid yea, 

“Then you may write one to Samanthy. 
I want to let ber koow that ] am wel:, and 
that lam coming bome next wee, and 
toat ] bave got along fumt ratein what I 
came for.’’ 

1 puta! this in readable shape and then 
read itto ulm. He said it was ail right and 
signed his neme tol: and I dropped it in & 
lewter-box for bim., Tue next morning he 
cawe to mé somewhat excited and said : 

“Say, Mies, you remember that letter 
you writ for ine yesterday to Samanthy?”’ 

I said yea, 

“Wall,’’ he oontined, “Il want you wo 
write anotuer one Ww her telling ber bow 
you done itand how I signed 't You ase, 
when she gits that letter that ja printed 
jest like « newspaper and then sees my 
scraw; at ihe buttom of it ape’ll know 
tueres somethin’ wrong. She's mighty 
suspicions eony way, and if you can fix it 
up #0 asto let me out of it I'll be ever so 
mach oLleeged to you.” 

To satisfy bim | did as he asked. He took 
the letter and 1 bave never seen bim since, 
ButI have fuund all my other customers to 


ve plain, matier-of fact men. The nove ty 
and romence of the type-writer are wear- 
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AT HORE AND ABROAD. 





It appears that of the immigrants coming 
to this country more Italians go back to 
their native jand than any other national- 
ity. They come herein the early spring, 
work through the summer and fall and 
then take passage for home with nearly ail 
the money they have earned here. They 
invariably purchase return tickets and re- 
turn tothe Uni.ed States the following 
spring. 

Philitps, Me, has a citizen who is not 
easy put out of the way or discoursged, 
While bathing, years ago, be was seized 
with cramp and nearly drowned. He en- 
tered the arwy anda horse teilon bim. 
After hia return be broke his arm end was 
otnerwise severely injured by a log roiling 
over him. Later, while lumber driving on 
Dead river,a whole lending of logs came 
down on bim end be was taken out lor dead 
about an bour afterwards. Last December, 
while hauling lumber near Mount Abram, 
his leg was broken by the reooil of a atick. 
Though still obliged to use crutches, he is 
now pluokily superintending as drive on 
the south branch of Dead river, 


Nadawaga Lake, in Whittingham, Me., 
has a rewarkable island within ite borders, 
The island is larger than any ferm in the 
neighborhood, containing over 150 sores, 
Ite peculiarities lie in the fact that it dally 
shifts ite position, being first on the north, 
then on the south and then on the east or 
west borders of the lake, Itis known as 
‘the Fioating Isiand,’’ and has kept ap ite 
aberrant voysge since time out of memory. 
It bas many trees upon its surface, some of 
which are from twenty to thirty fset in 
height, besides an iinmenee thicket of cran- 
berry bushes, It isu favorite resort for 
picnickers. Holes have been cut through 
the crust and fish caught, muob after the 
fashion of catobing them through the ice in 
winter time. 

A atartiing incident isthe talk of miil- 
tary circles in Germany. Lieutenant von 
Barby, of the Twelfth Hussar Regiment, 
was riding with the troops in the neigubor- 
hood of the garrison of Merseburg, when 
suddenly his horse took fright and bolted. 
All efforts to restrain the animal were fruit- 
less, Giving the horse the rein, the cfficer 
waited bis opportunity to spring from the 
aaddie, To bis dismay the animal swerved 
suddenly in the direction of the plateau 
overhanging o broad expanee of water, the 
shore beneath being dotted with fisher 
craft. A few moments and both borse and 
rider would be over the edge, Buta bright 
flash was seen for a moment, and the sabre 
of the officer fell with deadly ¢flect upon 
the head of hia steed. The lieutenant then 
leaped from his saddle and #0 escaped, 


Lester Skeesucks, night watchman for 
the Norwich and Worcester railroad, in 
Norwich, Mass,,bad a'wonderful Newfound- 
land dog which followed him faitbfally on 
his lonely beat without inissing a night for 
seventeen years, Intil recently, when the 
old dog died, “Jack’’ waa afraid of noth- 
ing on earth save lightning, end he was in 
mortal terror of that, Five years ago, at 
the height of a thunder and iightning 
storm, he fied aa If mad from town, boarded 
a northward bound train, crept under a car 
sea, and did not emerge until the aky 
cleared, wnen he hopped off the oarm at 
Jewett City. Lester had to go up and grt 
Jack, and reason with and coax him In or. 
der to induce him t return, for the poor 
dog had got the notion Into bis noddle that 
thunder and lightning were indigenous to 
Norwich alone, and that if he abided in 
Jowett Oity he could avoid the slam whang- 
Ing rial terror, 

Not long #incea young clergyiran wasn 
cai.ed to attend a funeral in a Maine town, 
Not being at home when the messenger 
called, Le did not bave opportunity to in- 
quire concerning the deceased and, by 
some means or other, got the idem that it 
wastne man’s wife thathad died, When 
he addressed tue mourners he ap ke very 
feelingly to the afflicted husband and a#yin- 
patuized deeply with bim in the lossof hin 
wife, Our clergyman noticed several times, 
however, during the disgourse, that the 
audience seeined a little uneasy, and he 
was aimost horrified once W& think that he 
perceived some of them trying bard to re- 
press ns sinile, When the casket was oper ed 
and permission given to view the remainn, 
our preacher stepped forward and— presto! 
it was an gentie:inan, and, he soon 
learned, the father of the young man who 
came for him Ww attend the 
tne king wife 
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Dur Young Folks. 


CURIOUS LOCKS AND KEYS. 











BY ARTHUR SOMERSET, 





The bunch of keys which almost every 
one of your parents or grown-up brothers 
and sisters possesses has nothing very 
atrangeé about it, bas it? 

The diflerent shaped pieces of metal of 
which it is composed are very much alike, 
so.ne larger than otbers, but all made in 
the aame kind of way. And the locks into 
which these keys fit have nothing partio- 
uiarly carious sbout them, I expect. 

Locks and keys are #0 cominon nowadays 
thet their makers do not take the troubie 
to fashion them in any out-of-the-way man- 
ner. The cheap ones are stamped out by 
machinery in tens of thousand, and even 
the expensive ones which are used for safes 
where money and jeweiry and valuable 
deeds are kept have quite an ordinary ap- 
pe.rance, 

In the olden days when the wonderful 
machinery which inakes so many locks 
and keys and other common things was un- 
known, and each one was carefuily model- 
led by band, they were very different, It 
was quite an unusual thing to have a lock 
toa box or oupboard, and, as was only 
natural, the few that were to be found 
showed toata greatdesa! of troupie had 
been taken in tueir manufacture, 

The bandies of the keys which our ances- 
tore used were often inade to bears all kinds 
of Byures, 

You have probably heard of the Roman 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which 
were overwheimed with lava from the 
voicano Vesuvius more than eighteen bun- 
dred years ago, Well, one key was found 
in the ruins of one of these two places, The 
look which it used to open cannot have 
been a very safe one, 1 should think; 
though no doubt the groovesin tne key 
were pul there so that they might exactly 
fit the interior of the ijook,and thus prevent 
anyone from opening it unless the price of 
wood or inejal which they used was groov- 
ed in just the same way. 

But locks and keys are a great deal older 
than the buried towns which onoe existed 
atthe footof Mount Vesuviua Allusions 
are inade & them in the book of Nehemiab 
and in the Song of Solomon, which were 
written ages and ages belore the awtul 
eruption whion blotted out those gay Ko- 
man cities. 

lf everyone in the world were perfectly 
honest, | don t suppose that there would 
be such things as locks and keys. Their 
only use is to prevent people from getting 
at (bhings which belong \o others,and which 
they have no right to toucn. 

We should never take the troubie to lock 
up our money and other valuables unless 
we wore alraid that someone would steal 
tuem if they were left unprotected. And 
as this fear of tue dishonesty of others bas 
been in the minds of meo and women from 
the earlicattimes, some means of keeping 
precious things safe bas also existed from 
quite the beginning of man’s life on earth. 

Au Egyptian lock bas been found which 
was in use more than four thousand years 
ago. So you see as long ago as that people 
wore forced to lock up thelr goods if they 
wanled to keep them to themselves, This 
old Egyptian lock was not made of some 
kind of metal like those we use nowadays, 
but of wood,and the key that opened it was 
wooden wo, 

1 daresay you will be interested to hear 
how tne oldeat lock in the world worked, 
On one side of the door to which it was 
fastened there was a staple fitted a wowien 
bolt that was fixed to the door itself, 

When this bolt was pushed into the 
staple as far as it would go, three pins :n 
the upper partof the staple dropped into 
boles in the bolt and beld it to its piace, so 
that it could not ve moved back again until 
the pins were lifted. 

The key wasa straight piece of wood at 
the end of which were three pegs, the same 
distance apart as the pins which neid the 
bolt firm. When the key was pushed into 
the boit through a hoi made to receive it, 
the pegs came into such a position that 
they were able to lift the pins that fixed 
the bolt, and,when these were lified the 
bolt could be pulled out of the staple, 

Otber Egyptian keys have been found 
which were made of iron,and some of them 
wera so big that they could not convenient- 
ly be carried in the hand,and #o were hung 
over tbeir owners’ shouldera. Their shape 
was very much like that of the sickles 
with which oorn is out, so they could be 


Guile easily carried in this way. It is very 
plain that the Egyptians cannot have used 
ocks and keys much 








Just fancy what a burden as many keys 
as are contained in a bunch nowadays 
would have been then. Certainly a man 
who owned a lot of keys in those times can 
not bave carried them sbout with bim as 
we carry ours now. 

The R wana seem to have found out how 
inconvenlent these enormous keys were, 
for we read that they sometines used little 
tiny ones that could be carried fastened to 
a Goger ring. 

Now we will leave the locks and keys of 
bygone times and turn for afew moments 
to ons ortwoof the more curious in use 
to day. Several different kinds of puszie 
locks have been made, The one which is 
most usually met with Is what js known as 
a letter lock. Round its edges are bands on 
which numbers of letters are stamped. 
These bends are movable, #0 that they cen 
be turned round and round, and any ietter 
can be brought ievei with a point marked 
on the edge of the look, Noone oan opeo 
it until the letters are placed in a certain 
position. ‘ 

Some word is chosen, and when the let- 
tors are 80 arranged tuat those of them op- 
posite to the pulnt of the edge of tne lock 
which | bave just mentioned «peil this 
word, the lock can be opened, OF course 
with so many d flerent letters as thore are 
on tbe bands round such a lock as this, It 
would be a very diMoult thing indeed to 
find the right word unless you knew what 
it was, The worst of such # lock le that as 
soon as anyone knows the catchword they 
reaily have the key to it, and as plenty of 
poople are pretty sure to beoo 6 aware of 
the proper word in the eourse of time those 
who wish locks to be realiy useful are not 
fond of thie kind. 

Now 1 will finish our chat about looks 
and keys by telling yous #at-ry abouta 
time li ck, that is to say a lock that goes by 
clock-work, and can only be opened ata 
certain tine, These locks are used for the 
safes and strong rooms of banks and other 
places where a great deal of money or vai- 
uable property is kept. 

Suppose the cashier of a bank basa time 
lock upon the door of the safe in which he 
places the valuable securities and deeds 
every evening when closing time comes, 
As he shuts the door he winds up the clock 
and places the hands at the hour when he 
wishes to open it again. 

If, for instance, he means to be at the 
bank at nine o’clock the next morning,and 
wants to be able to open thesafe then, he 
sets the bands of the ciock at nine, and the 
door caunot possibly be opened at any other 
time, even by himeelf, The key to it is of 
no more use than a piece of stick until the 
hour at which the clock’s hands are point. 
ing arrives, 

One night the casbier of a bank wag 
aroused at about one o’ciock by three men 
who were standing at his bedside. As pe 
started up and asked them who they were 
and what they wanted, one of them—a 
great tall fellow witha black beard— told 
him to keep quiet or it wou!d be the worse 
for him. 

The frightened man shrank back into 
bed, and the black bearded stranger told 
him that (hey wanted the money in the safe 
atthe bank, and that he must get ap, put 
on his clothes, and come with them to open 
the door. 

“Bat,” broke in the cashier,"'it’s no good | 
for meto come with you tothe bank, the 
other—” 

‘Be quiet,” growled the big man, ‘ti’ve 
told you what we want, and there's no good 
in making any fuss abouti.. Jus get into 
your clothes aod come with ur, and if you 
open your lips again until the job Ia safely 
over, you’ll have good reason to be sorry 
for it.”’ 

The cashier saw that his unwelooine vis- 
itors wer: not to be trifled with, 80 got up 
and buddied on his clothes as quickly as he 
could, wiliethe three men whispered to- 
gether by the door, 

As soon as he was dressed they put a gag 
over his mouth to prevent his giving asud 
den alarm as they passed along the street, 
and led him off towards ths bank. 

Presently they stopped outside the main 
entrance and gave a low whistie. It was 
ansowered trom inaide, and totbe cashier’s 
surprise and disgust, the bight watchman, 
whom he supposed to be faithful to his 
duty, opened the door, and asked the burg 
lare if they had brought him. 

“Oh, yes,” said the leader. ‘We've got 
bim and bis keys as well. Now, Mr. Oxeb- 
ler, open tbat door; the safe isin there, I 
belleve.’’ 

The prisoner opened the door of the room 
where the safe was; it was always locked 
up when the bank was closed for the day 








eo the night watchman ovould not get into 
; | 

Now open the door of that safe,’’ was the | 
nex rder 4 


The sasbier advanced to the safe, puts 
key into the lock, and tried to turn it with- 
out avall. 

‘ Come now,” said the watchman, “none 
of thet nonsense. Open tnat door at once.” 

The cashier shook bis bead, and signed 
for them to taxe off the gag which prevent- 
ed him from spesking, pointing at the 
same time to a clock face let into the door 
of the sale, 

Tne burglars after conferring together for 
a moment, looved the gag and asked him 
to explain the meaning of his gestures, 

“Don't you see,"’ said he, ‘this ts a time 
lock ? The banda are set for balf past nine 
to-morrow morning, and the safe canuot 
by any possibility be opened then.” 

“A time lock?" the burglars said with 
one vuloe, 

‘A time icck ?’”’ repeated the watchman; 
“why that wasn’t there last Wednesday 
when | got into this room turough the sky- 
light.” 

“No,” replied the cashier, “it wes put on 
last Saturday.”’ 

“Tnen,’’ broke in the leader of the gang, 
‘'we have lost the chance for which we have 
been working for the last two months, The 
sooner we go the better.’’ 

So, having gagged the unfortunate cash- 
ler again, they tied Lim toa derk and left 
the building. In the morning be was 
found by the other employes of tho bank 
and released, The threw burglars were 
never caught, but the treacherous watch- 
man was found and sentences to the long 
term of linprisorment which he deserved. 


a 


A PUsSY’S LOVE: 





BY BR, BTREDDER, 





dear littie pussy of your own, you will 
like this story, for it is quite true, 

Piilarete waaa rrench lac, and his pet 
and favorite was a white cal, witha busy 
tailand long thick fur, 

Sbe foliowed him about the fisida whiu 
he went to plow, and sat on his knee by 
the fireside, and siept on his pillow at 
night. 

But a sad day came to pussy and her 
master, Philarete, who was now a strong 
iad of sixieen, was drawn for a soidier. li 
was at the time when tbe French and En- 
glish joined togetber to fight the. Russians 
in the Urimea. 

‘Farewell’ is the hardest of words to us 
all. Phiiarete’s heart ached sorely as he 
marched away with bis regiment for the 
firsttime. But a soldier’s pride was atir- 
ring in his bosom. 

The roll of the drum called up exultant 
thoughts, of the honor and glory his own 
dear France was sure to gain. 

On, on they marched along the dusty 
road, between the rows of Limes and chest- 
nuts, and Philarete conid hear the beating 
of the waves upon the sandy shore of the 
bay, where the transport ships were wait- 
ing. 

How many |eagaes stready separated him 
from his boyhood’s home! His heart grew 
heavy at the thought, and happening to 
turn his head he saw bis snow-white 
beauty, his cat of cats, drab with dust, and 
panting with heat, watching the soldiers as 
they marched by in orderly file, 

When sbe caugit sight of her master’s 
face puss eprang up joyously and ran 
steadily by his side, 

Poilarets was touched to think how faith. 
fullyand how far sbe had followed bim, 
But what was be to do with her? Hecould 
not s6ud her back; he could not leave her 
by the way. Sne would run on by his side 
until her litthe feet grew sore and weary, 
and her legs dragged painfully after ber 
perplexed :naster, 

Puilarete gianced at the stern sergeant, 
butthe grim veteran was looking another 
way. He lifted up his cat quickly, and set 
her on his kEnapvrack She clung to bim, 
bappy and content. Her point was gaiued: 
they were not to be parted, Torough all 
the barry aud bustle of embarkation pussy 
kept her place. 

W boever before heard of a cat going to 
the wars on her own free will? Tie sol- 
diers might well jaugh but no one inter. 
fered with ber. At mess she munched a 
corner Of Puilarete’s ration, and at night 
she siept in his arma, 

When the soldiers left their ships and 
were ianded at last on Turkish soii, the 
weary warch began again. Pussy coiled 
herseif up on her ‘naster’s knapsack and 
journeyed wiih them, 

How ftondiy Philarete loved bis little 
puesy friend! 

She grew more precious every day, as 


¥ you are fond of cats, if you have & 


she snared and cheered the many toils and 

| dangers of the young soldier’s life; some. 
times Standing sentry by bis side, and 
ring ving when the stern duties of the 
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day were over, and her master cooked such 
supper ashe could get with bis comrades 
by the camp fires, 

For the poor soldiers had often go little to 
eat, and 6 many Lardships to endure, be. 
fore they won the victory of which Pbiia. 
rete proudly dreamed. 

At first be had to work in the trenches 
with pickaxe and spade, but when bis reg. 
iment was ordered into active service, and 
he inust faco tbe cannon’s mouth, he left 
bis pues with ea sick comrade. 

The poor wounded fellow, wrapped up in 
bis bianket in the tent they shared, pro- 
mised (o take good careof her. 

Tbe troops were marching to the position 
they were ordered toteke up. They were 
#bout mile from the French camp, when 
Pulisrete caugut eight of bis pet ranning 
steadily after him, 

He lifted Ler up to her customary seat on 
hie knepsack, fur the engagement was be. 
ginning. Tue Russian cannon openou 
fire, and their thundering boom deadeneda 
every other s:und; but toose iittle white 
paws only clung toe closer to his soldier's 
belt. 

They were fighting ail around him; men 
were faillog before thé iron bail, But the 
stern veteran” closed their ranks and atil| 
pressed onward, 

Twice poor Pillarete went down, but 
pussy never loosened ber hold. Sve clung 
to his coat in her desperation, resolute and 
determined not to be varted from the mas 
ter she loved eo dearly. 

At last a severe wound in the breast 
aireiched bim senseless on the ground. No 
#ympathbetic comrade dared to stop in tunis 
veat of the battle to raise him up or speak 
one pitylnog word, 

Tne thick cioud of smoke from the can- 
uon On both tides turned the daylight into 
darkness, as the men rushed on to victory, 

But a: at’s keen eye, which can s6e ip the 
dimmest light, enabled tve faithful puss to 
distinguish the dark stream of blood flow- 
ing from her master’s breast. 

With an intelligent comprehension of his 
danger that was surprising the devoted 
little creature Seated Lerseif upon him acd 
began to wash away the crimson stain, 

Thiok of the dreadful wound in the poor 
young soidier’s breast and that !'itle cat, 
with notbing but ber ny tongue, trying so 
hard to close it. Remember how the can. 
non-balis were tearing up the earih around 
her. How scared and terrified she must 
have been; for we know how all animals, 
except the trained was-horse, fly in terror 
from the din and tumult of the battle-fieid, 
But the great ilove that filled the darling 
pussy’s heart was far greater tban all the 
danger and the ‘car. Her s»owy fur was 
soaked in blocd, Her tiny’ tongue was 
aching, as hour after hour went by and 
Philarete siili iay unconscious, 

When the conflict was over, the army 
surgeon caine round with the ambulance, 
to look for the wounded, and there he 
found her. 

Poor Philarete was carried back to the 
Cauip, to the great tent tne surgeon had 
made bis hospital, 

His wound was then bound up and he 
slowly revived, 

“Shall I live?’’ were the firet words which 
passed bis lips, ae hse looked into the sur- 
geon’s grave face, 

‘“Yos, wy good fellow, thanks to your lit- 
tie cat ; if she bad not used her tongue 80 
intelligentiy you noust bave bled to death,” 
was the instantanevuus rep'y. 

Asoft low purr in his esr eounded as 
sweetly es an angel’s voice to tne grateful 
lad; and many & Word, white, pain-stricken 
face was lifted from the rough-and ready 
pallet-beds around him to get a look at 
bis pussy, 

Through all the faintness occasioned by 
the loss of blood, through ail the delusions 
and fancies of the burning fever brougut 
Ou by the wound in his breast, Philerete 
never ceased to entreat that his cat might 
bs permitted to stay witb bim. 

It was contrary to all hospital reculation’s 
It wes a relaxation of military discipline 
never bstore heard of; but the sternest o!- 
ficer Among Lhew simply said— 

‘Let ber vione |” 

The iittle creature’s devoted luve had 
turned all bearta, She was sent witb ber 
master to the regular hoepital. She was 
fed with the choicest moresis from bis plate 
atratious, She was feasted and petted by 
all around her; and was pointed out with 
proud admiration (o every new comer. 

TT I 

PERHAPS there is no more important art 
in eli iifé than to receive toe varying events 
of weal and wosin sucha way that tney 
may 6ach develop sowething wortby in our 
characters There isa latent p)wer of good 
in them ail, but too often itis never brought 








into action. Seneca esys, ‘‘The good things 
that belong to prosperity are to ve 4 ehe 
s tutrtheg i things toat belong to aavers 
ty are t be adiuired 
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NO TKARS IN HEAVEN, 





BY F. J. 
What if our bark o'er life's rough wave 
By adveree winds be driven, 
And bowling tempests round us rave, 
There are no tears in Heaven, 


What though s fitction be onr lot, 
Our hearts with anguish riven, 
Still let it never be forgot 
There are no tears in Heaven. 


lf sweetest joys here vanish all, 
And fade lite bues at even; 

Our brightest hopes like meteors fall— 
There are no tears in Heaven, 


The mourner sad, who drown'd in grief 
Hath long in sorrow ¢ttriven, 

Shall find at last a sweet reilef, 
Tears wiped away in Heaven, 


There from the blooming Tree of Life, 
rhe healing fruit is given; 
Yes! there sbail cease the pain/ul strife— 
There are no tears in Heaven 
So Oe 


FLOWERS IN HISTORY. 





Although the Hawiuort is 60 familiar to 
moet of us, notonly asa hedge tree or bush, 
but as baving & Special history, interwoven 
with pretty aud cu jous legends, it cannot 
be owilted from ite place in any series of 
historical flowers. 

Ie pame is supposed to be a corruption 
of tne Datch Hag, or ‘hedge thorn,” and 
the name given it by the country folks, 
‘May,’’ 18 merejy one denotiog the month 
in which it beautifies the roadeides. 

The pink variety was first, accidentally, 
discovered in a hedge near Perth, and was 
long sine intr-duced into Eugland. 

The wresibe of Greek brides are com 
posed of this flower, and itis otherwise 
very largely used at weddiog festivities; be 
sides wuich, On May day boughs ot it are 
hung over (heir duors, as we use holly at 
Cor'simas time. 

The use of the hawthorn, as being a tree 
of good augury, dates back to the time o! 
the ancient Greeks, and was to them a sym- 
bol of conjugal union. 

On the otner hand, it was connected with 
the rites for the dead by the ancient Ger- 
manus, who consumed the wood on their 
funeral pyres, and believed that the souls 
of tne deceaeed ascended to Heaven in the 
flames that shot upwards. 

Tothe student of the Holy Scriptures 
this must recall the wondertul historica) 
incident that occured when the angel of the 
Lord went up © Heaven in the flame trom 
the altar raised by Manoah (Judges xiii ) 

One legend in connection with this thorn 
is that was of its branches that the crown 
Of thorns waa composed which encircled 
the brow vi the Redeemer; aud in France 
it is distinguished as Ul’ Zpine nodle on tuat 
account. Ludeed, it ie supp eed toere thar 
the original crown was given by the Vene 
tians to St. Louis, who placed it in tne Sxe. 
Cnapelle which he had erected. 

The house of Tudor assumed, as a ope 
Cially distingu:shing badge, a crown ina 
bush of hawtnoro. This circumstance wus 
accounted for by the hiding of the crown 
Which encircled the helmet ot Richard LIL., 
in & hawthorn bush, alter he was killed at 
the battle of Bosworth Field. This same 
Crown was presented by his father in-law 
w Heary VIL. 

Tae ‘ Glastonbury thorn,’ credited from 
&LCicot tumesto Lave been the pilgrim’s 
siaft of 8.. Juseph of Arimathea, stuck by 
him iuto tue ground on Werrail (ancientiy 
Called ‘'Weary all’’) Hil, ie vow no more; 
&.\hough we may believe that the number- 
1e88 \norm trees and busbes in that neigh 
borhood were cutungs raised from that ori 
ginal tree, 

A flat memorial stone now indicates the 
Spot where it stood. Io the days o1 Queen 
E. z.beth it was cut down by & Zcaivus 
Puriien, and again in those of Cosaries 1, 
S60 irom time immemorial 4 toriving trade 
Woe carried on, both with the yourg cff 
shoots, and the blossoms of the original 
much sffcring parent. 

Few trees have been the eut ject of so 
Meny superstitions. La sume Cvunies mis- 
lOr\Ube 18 aliached to boi bring It into & 
LOUBe OF Culling it down. 

In others it is regarded as a tree of good 
it fluences, and to bring it into tLe home is 
W ensure the latter against storm and 


ugDtuing avd tne visitation ol evil spirits 





in Cawdor Castle ({nverness-shire), round 
which it has been the usage of guests to 
meet and drink a toast to the prosperity of 
the House ot Oawdor; the venerable tree 
having been an indication to the origina! 
proprietor where the Castle was to be built 

Heather to the Scotch isa kind of national 
flower, almost as dear as their royal badge. 
the thistle. To no lees than nine of their 
clans the heather, or heath, serves asa 
badge 

Although this plant grows in such luxur 
iance On the Scottish mountains, from their 
base up to a height of 3 800 teet above the 
sea, greater varie'y of it abounds in Ire 
land, where it has been less sftectionately 
regarded, and with which country it bas 
not been specially identified. Aliogether, 
distributed throughout Europe, North Asia 
and the Cape of Good Hops, some 400 
epecies are to be found. It is also a native 
ot North America and Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, etc. 

There is tradition that after the slaughter 
of the P.cts by Kenneth, two only having 
vurvived the extermination, the Conqueror 
was desirous of learning the valuabl. secret 
that this people possessed of making bear 
from heather, 

When brought before him he demanded 
it of the father, with the promise of his life 
asthe reward; but his son was first pur to 
death betore his eyes, to enforce consent, 
by order of the cruel monster. Ngturally, 
this was just the way to make the brave 
prisover of war bold faster to the secret 
bin ever. ‘‘Your threats,’’ he said, 
‘‘might, perbaps, bave inflaenced my son, 
but they bave no effect on mel’ Tue 
heroism of the fine old soldier told on the 
Conqueror, now vanished in his turn, and 
he ailowed him to live out bis lite in be- 
reavement, still keeping the coveted secret, 
which died with him at last. Nevertheless, 
the natives of Isla in the Jura and that 
neighborhood havea recipe for brewing a 
aoixiure of considerable strength, composed 
of two thirds of the tops of the heather to 
ove ot malt. 

Poets have each respectively sung the 
praises Of some particular flower. Burns, 
Gray, Sic W. Scott, Mary Howitt, Mra, 
Grant, aud many more have written with 
enibusiasm about heather. Walter von der 
Vogelweide says, in one of his minnic-lee 
der, ‘‘The heather blushes red io spring wo 
see how green the forest is growing; 80 sor- 
row is ashamed at sigot of joy.’’ 

At the present time white heather is 
much worn as a wedding decoration. 

Tue Hemlock is not Longteliow’s ‘‘hem- 
tock tree.’’ This latter may be better 
known asthe ‘Oanadian spruce’’ fir, the 
description of its unchanging greenness—in 
the lines by which that charming writer 
has immortai Zed ii—does not apply to the 
wild flower so named, its sinister reputation 
aod lugubrious historical! associations 

As one of evil physica) influences, it has 
alwaye been associated with bad spiritual 
oves. Tne hemlock plant is known also b, 

country folksas “Oowbane,”’ from its ef 
tects on the cattle that chance to eat it. 


Brains of Gold. 








False fancy brings real misery. 

The curse of infidelity is sensualisin. 

Novelty is the store-house of pleasure 

To be happy without boliness, is impos 
sible, 

History is only the register of crimes and 
misfortunes, 

Wc men’s honor, a8 nice a8 ermine, will 
not bear a soil, 

Education is a better safeguard ot liberty 
than a standing army. 

He who knows Ouly his own side of the 
case, knows little of it. 

H-avy sorrow is gilent, the deepest 
mourbing is the most solitary. 

Mn ot gravity are intellectual siammer 
ers whose thoughts move slowly. 

T. despise our species is the price we 
mustoften pay for our Knowledge, 

Love, like death, plays havoc and sports 
with rich and pour, wicked and virtuous, alike, 

We are siways making character, both 
our own and others’ either for good or for evil. 
Tue mind hath not reason to remem: 
that passions ought to be her vassals, no* her master 


By the emotions we cherish, by tue d 


sires we indulge, and by the actions which respond 





>Lbem. we are steadily bDulidiag up our vparacters 


| Every hour we area g stone Up e ‘ r 
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Femininities. 


FRasculinities, 








The greatest wealth is contentment with 
llitle, 

Green is almost as fashionable ss ever, 
especially im pale shades and deep emerald tones, 


The wite of a Massachusetts minis’er al- 
ways wears a blue dress on Monday to match her 
husband's mood, 


Papers perfumed with a single grain of 
am bereris have been kept for @ years, when the 
odor was as strong as ever, 


Ms* Giddiogs: ‘Ob, papal what can be 
more brilliaatthaue diamond?'’ Papa. ‘'A girl's 
wits when she wants one,'* 


O xe ot the best applications for pain in 
pneumonia or dysentery isa flannel bag filled with 
hops and wet with hot vinegar, 


A man’s better ha!f lays down the rules 
in the house, but at this season she usually allows 
her husband to lay down the carpets. 


He: ‘‘Were you ever ia love?’ She: 
**T thought I was once, but since I have read a few 
of the modern society novels I have concluded that 
Ll wasn't *' 


A little girl ion the Sunday echool at 
Quincy, Mase,, when asked what a missionary was 
replied: ‘'A wmis-lonary laa man Who comes around 
to get our money.*’ 


Nea York schoolma’ams must hereafter 
reside inthecity, An exception is made itn behal’ 
of those already in service, bat new candidates from 
otner ciiies and towns need not apply. 


‘Dorothy spartments’’ is the feminine of 
bachelor apartments, The custom of living alone, 
unchaperoned and unsuspected, is increasing to a 
surprising extent among young women, 


Clara’s mother, calling: ‘‘ Clara, Mr 
Billing is in the parlor and says he waute you,'' 
Olara, entering parlor and throwing hereelf into 
Billioe’s arme;: ‘Oh, Charlie, this is so sudden,’ 


It nas become the fashion in Cnieago for 
men to buy their wives’ bonnets. The milliners lite 
the change, and say that as a general thing a man 
knows better than a woman what is suited for her, 


A novel way of distinguishiog guesia’ 
seats at a dinner table is to write the name of the 
wuests on the leaves of a blood red rose with an elec- 
tric pen, whatever has been traced oo the leaves 
coming out white, 


There is in existence a curious class of 
knives of the sixteenth century, the blades of which 
have on one eide the musical notes to the benedic- 
tion of the table, or grace before meat, and on the 
other side the grace after meat, 


Oce of the New York papers prints it: 
announcements 0! marriages and deaths on the firs! 
page. Now, if it would only agree not to print lis 
dry gouds advertisements anywhere else, its femi- 
nine readers would never bave to open the paper at 
all. 

“To display a diamond properly,’’ say 
a jeweler, ‘it must be worn alone. Few peop'e 
seem to understand this. If a solitaire is pure tc te 
obvious that if worn nexttoa ruby it will reflect the 
hue of the latter and thus ite value will be ob- 
ecured.’’ 

A new industry has been invented by a 
clever girl. Bhe calis herself an accovatant and 
auditor for large households. She finds plenty of 
employment In looking afler tbe business of a few 
families of large expenditure, whose heads have not 
taste for [ne work. 

In Paris, mie domestic servaote are en- 
couraged to marry, as they are observed to be more 
settied and attentive to thelr duty than when bache- 
lors. In London such marriages are discouraged, as 
readering servants more attentive to their own fami 
Iles than to those of their masters 


A New York gir) saye: The lucky color 
for women bas changed this year, and instead of 
wearing a bright yellow garter, se we did a year 
ago, to bring us good luck and a sweetheart, itis now 
the correct thing to get a bow of royal purple rib- 
bon, tied In a true lover's Knot, aud wear it on the 
breast, 80 tbat it moves with every heart beat, 


Av Austisiiau lady bas made (thie sericur 


proposal to fellow Austraiiag wives, pamely, that tn 
consequence of the di Meulty of obtaining domestica, 


husbands should be allowed two wives, In order that 
the household duties may be coped with, The lady 
does not seem to have calculated that Lhe second wife 
migh', lo Que time, cause ao Increase of family do- 
meetic work, 

Mrs Genera! Grant haga girl’s fondness 
for candy, and she always hasaboxr on her writing 
deek while engaged in ewritiug., SMbe is at her deer 
three or four hours daily now, below envawed in the 
preparation of memoirs and correspondence, ino 
which ebeis being assisted by her son Jesse, who 
came back from Ca'lfornia, where he waa engaged 


ip miniog and farming, for this especial purpose, 
In Ie land the ceremony ot betrotaal 


used to be accompanied by the bridegroom passing 
nis four fovers aod thum) Lbrough ae large ring, and 


inthis manger receiving the band of the bride. As 
recently a5 17% the practice exleted in Ormuey of a 
pau aod a woman plich'ing thelr faith at the Stand- 
ne Stones of Biennale by Jotaulng thelr bends through 


the perforated stune of Olin, sliuated at that piace 


Tie natae Oo) & Cronys ios’ sigu.fl os tot 
the fuoetion does not dread (he lucatic sappeliation 
but seeke tusct uptolt and, for the moment, glo- 
rify 1t, or rather vet the most profitavle fin out of 
the ‘‘crage '’ The ladies and gentlemen are dressed 
io the most strelog aod whimelcal costumes, auda 


conical Gey bal maequr te achieved Everythiug in 


the * receiving bouse’’ Is made a@ cragzy-looking as 
possible; the fare is comical stom, and the people 


@#ithvuut much + Mort are quite crazy, 
A new Gare ihe pareut idea of which 
's doublru s called the fox hunt, The emaliest 
ye room le eelected as the fox; tuen 
t u 4 fuil ery, aod represented by twenty 
oung ladies, whocosser (he fox, follow him twice 
ri und ibe r U Piet ail the hen, Mounted on 
Wak DE kee raes, me dashing in ‘at the 
lea w yates irdies and other be'acies 
rw areer rue fire ady ila 
7 a « 





Prejudice ie the reason of fools. 


In Vic'oria, B. C , few masons or stone- 
cutters will work with Chinese, 


Everyb’y elee gets tired in this wor!d 
before the man who makes you tired, 


What fathe moet dangerous kind of as- 
sassin?—A man who takes life cheerfully. 


D ath has just separated @ couple in 
England who bad been married for 77 years. 


A beau creased ont resembles the cinna 
mon tree—the bark is of greater value than the 
body. 

The fellow who is always right. because 
he is too lasy to labor under a mistake, is around 
again, 


Smali diamonds fixed in the fro: and 
back sights of rifles are sald to enable (be marksman 
to take good alu even in a bad light, 


‘*Well, there may be such a thing asa 
whisky trust,*' saldan old guzaier, ‘*bot I never 
was fortunate enough to come across one.'' 


It is hard enough, any way, fora bache- 
lor to hold a baby, but itis simple torture when it ts 
the baby of the girl who jilted him heartiessly only 
three years before. 


o It ie said that only one colored man bas 
ever applied fore liquor license in Wheeling, W. 
Va, His name is Hamilton Davis, aad he applied 
recently aad was successful, 


Henry Warren, who sells newspapers on 
the Derby Rallroad, between New Haven and Bir- 
mingham, Oonn., and who le now in his 634 year, is 
cutting his third set of teeth, 


Prot. Forster, of Breslau, states tha! 800 
cases have come under his notice in which the evye- 
siaht bas been affected by the disturbance of the eir- 
culation caused by wearing tight collars. 


A large oak tree tn the cemetery at Sa 
lem, Va., weeeplitvy lightoing lately, exposing a 
ativer teapot which contained the skull of a child, 
Tue date on the teapot was 1828. Ite history isa mye 
tery. 

Harrison Warner, aged 89 who has some 
reputation as a pedestrian, left McUonnelisvilie, U., 
recently for Baltimore, intending to push @ wheel- 
barrow the eatire distance. He expected to make 
the trip in 18 days. 


‘‘T see that a soda-water trust ie talked 
of,’’ remarked a Pittebarger to bis best girl as they 
quaffed the sweet atmosphere, ‘‘Ah,** she replied; 
**then if they would only trust us for lee cream, tov, 
how nice it would be,’’ 


The Directors of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland have issued a decree that no clerk ia their 
employ receiving less than §730 a year shall be al- 
owed to marry. A similar rule isin force ia some of 
the principal London banks. 


A new industry has sprung up in Kan- 
gas—that of collecting old tinware, which ts used at 
the Argentine smelter for Buxina purposes’ An tiu- 
dustrious man can gatber up a ton of lLaday, which 
brings $2.75 delivered at the raliroad, 

D ess go by contraries, except in the 
early morning, when yet the dew but geatly kisses 
the flowers and thesong of the gladsome bird Alls 
the alr with melody, you dream that the flies are bit- 
ing you In forty-seven piaces at ouce, 


Ao Exgisbmao wh» insulated his bed. 
tlead by placing underneath each post s broken-of 
bottie says he bad pot been (ree from rheumatism or 
gout for filteen years, and that be began to (mprove 
immediately after the application of the insulators. 


A man named Fields, who has jst died 
pear Danville, Ky., never, it te eald, though 67 years 
old, slept a single night ous of the house ia which he 
was Lorn, and bever ale but one meal away from 
home. He was outside of his native county but 
twice, and then only for an hour each time, 


Philip Hensen, a planter residing near 
Corinth, Miss., ls believed Lo be the possessor of the 
longest beard in the worl’, Hels a man of unusual 
stature, standing nearlysix and one-naif feet ia his 
stocaings; notwithstanding this, hls beard reaches 
to the ground when he ts standing erect, This re- 
markable growth is but fourteen years old, 


Here sare some interesting criminal eta- 
tlatics: In the last ten years 672 persons were com- 
mitted for trial in Kagiand aod Wales for the crime 
of willful murder, OFf (tbese 2h were sentenced to 
death, Bi acquitted, and 1 awiju lige’ insane or 
the 299 condemned Lo death 1M were executed and 1% 
had commutations of sentence; of the We there were 
50 women, of whom ¥ were bauged, 


While Robert Wilson, living near OC» 
lumblana, Ala,, was plowing lo an old eid lately, 
be unearthed atin box containing WH lu gold and 
$25 io silver, The place was furmeriy owned »y au 
old genticwan, who always buried his money wheo 
be got drunk. It is supposed there ts more some- 
where on tbe farm, as he was wealthy, aod ali his 
money bas never Leen accounted fur, 


Ove of the isigest beara ever killed in 
Wyoming wasehot a few days ago by & ranchman 
pear Laramie Peak Uruin bad been playlog bavoec 
among the catuie, He had Bliled a cow, upon which 
be had feasted once or twice, but when he retarued 
avain Ww take another meal he found seriogs business 
ahead of bim,. Dressed the monster weigied ius 
pounds, From the nose tu the end of Its tall lt memes 
ured olne leet. 


Emperor William seriourly « bjects to be 


ing stered at, particulariy atchurch. He bas lesued 
a Cabinet orderin which he says tuet “from the mo 
ment enter church until Lieave hundredauf eves 
are, lo wy great ann yaner, Ore 100 me I destre at 
least io be oble to leviate myself tora lew mumras 
at divine service Sundays, Ali those who deelre to 
look at me cao 40 60 duriog my dally rideeand drives 
in the Thlergarten or ‘Uater den Linden '** 


Bays an Indianapolieclergymano—-' Wer 


Ito make @ picture of Satan, | should make the face 
god form ofan imperivusiy gracious, magurti« as- 
cinatiog, wioulng ceutiewan, of commanding iatel- 
ect, ‘f purtiy presence, of rare aitra 
s . a om v v a 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Fruits end How to Use Them,’’ ls a use- 
ful and practical Manaai for Hoasekeepers 
oontalaing nearly 700 recipes for the whole- 
some preperation of Foreign and Domestic 
Fruita, by Mra. Hester M. Poole, Price 
tl. Fowler & Wells OUo., Pubilshers, 775 
Hroadway, New York. The volume is 
neat and compact in form and in style, and 
the arrangement shows the hand of an ex- 
perienced writer on topics affecting the 
bome and family, 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 

St. Nicholas for May begins with one of 
Migs Aliloe Maade Ewell's obaracteriatic 
sketches of Virginian colonial life, called 
“The Passing of General Bacon.”’ It ia il- 
lastrated by Biron, one of the pictures 
forming the frontiapiece of the number, 
Walter Camp, sathor of the papers on ‘‘In- 
teroollegiate Foot-ball,"’ begins a series of 
eminentiy practical articles on baseball, 
called “Hat, Ball, and Diamond,” Mr, 
Giave, the African explorer, continues bis 
narrative of “Six Years in the Wilds of 
Central Africa.”” Lieutenant Fietcher's ; 
oharming story of “Marjorie and her Papa," 
ia also continued, and is delightful reading 
for both young and old, “Lady Jane,” 
Mra, 0, V. Jamieon’s serial of life in New 
Orleans, laa beautiful story of child-iile, 
“Orowded Out o’ Orofieid’’ loses none of 
alttractiveness, but continues full of incl 
dent and life, Hoesides the features imen- 
tioned may be named “A Submarine Kain- 
ble,” by Charlies Frederick Holder, “In 
the Lumber Woods,’ an interesting ac- 
count of lambering in the Nortnweat; two 
dog stories by LL. N, Obapin and Helen E. 
Hastings, and pictures by W.Taber and H., 
P, Snare, and other stories, sketches, poe 
try, plotures, etc. The Oentury Comyany, 
New York, 





aR ed 

‘Tur Evrxors ov Love,—A ead case has 
just come to a close In the Vienna oriminal 
courte, In the District of Bagosszl, near 
Hovigno, lived a farmer, aged fifty-two, 
with his two sons, They were bappy 
enougb together till a peasant girl of 
eighteen, named Lucia, came as a servant. 
Lucia was a pretty girland both father and 
eideat son fell in love with ber, 

Stormy scenes passed between father and 
#00 until, to put a stop to them, the father 
determined to diemisethe girl. One mworn- 
ing, when all except the son were asleep, 
the father saddied bis horse and rode to 
Rovigno, Toward evening his horse, stil! 
seddied, but without bridle and riderless, 
trotted into the littie courtyard. A search 
was made for the father and his body was 
found in a wood in a pool of blood, 

Five wounds in hie head left little doubt 
astothe manner of his death. Suspicion 
fell upon bis son, the motive being jeal- 
ousy of the servant. He denied any con 
nection with the murder,and sought to 
incriminate the servants, bat after a patient 
trial the jury pronounced him guilty, and 
the judge sentenced him to death, 

: 7 

Burin@ Canvor.—Tohe following story 
ig told of Oongressman Tauibee, of Ken- 
tucky,who was abot lately by Charlies Kin- 
caid: An old colored man, calied Uccle 
Epb,bad lived in the Tauibee family many 
years and was considered an honest and 
faithful old servant. After the election for 
Oongreseman, Taulbee having bseu a can- 
didate, he was taunted by some of bis op- 
ponents with the statement that Unoie Eph 
had voted against bim. Loath to believe it, 
he called old Epb into bis room and said : 

“Unoie Eph, ie it true that you voted 
against me at the election ?’’ 

“You, Massa William,’ repiied Eph; ‘1 
voted de ’Publicaa ticket, 

‘Well,’’ said Taulbee, ‘Il like frankness, 
and here's a dollar for your candor.’’ 

The old colored man stood scratching his 
head, when Taulbee asked ; 

“Weil, Eph, what ie it?” 

“Weill, Massa Taulbee,”” said Eph, “if 
you is buying candor you owes me fo’ dol- 
lars mo’, kase I voted again ye five tines,” 





Tus Feet:—“Did you know that men 
take more care of their feet than do wo- 
men?’ said a dealer. The writer said ne 
hed not noticed that such was true, and the 
dealer continued : ‘You notice the feet of 
menand women on any stormy or wet 
day, and | will wager tnat you find that 
more nen than women wear rubbers, Of 
course one naturally thinks why th! 1s ao. 
1 do not believe it is due tothe meanness 
of the gentier sex. Notat all. It is to be 
credited to their vanity. They will not 
wear overshoes or the like simply because 


they make their feet iook large. There are 
some mnen about as alily, but many people, 
you must Know, have to decline wearing 
rubbers because they swell the feet and 


make them very uncomilortable,’ 


DEFENCES OF PRISONERS. 
HERE isa popular notion that crimi- 
T na)s often display remarkable ingena- 
ity in their defence, This belief is 
founded upon the comparatively few cases 
to which special prominence is given in the 
press, and upon extre judicial comments of 
the kind attributed to one magistrate who 
ia said to have addressed a convicted pris. 
oner in the following lacid terms: “Na- 
ture has endowed you with great ingenu- 
ity, instead of which you go about stealing 
potatoes,’’ 
It oocasionally bappens that ignorance 
Causes s person to blunder upon a defence 
that appears to be the outcome of ingena- 
ity or of craft. Not many weeks ago a wo- 
man complained toa magistrate that her 
husband had deserted hertwo days after 
the wedding—“‘because be was very drunk 
when the ceremony was performed.’’ A 
cynic Las observed that very few men are 
in possession of their faculties when they 
ineke an offer of marriage, 
It wae not ingenuity, or native philoso. 
phy, #0 much as imperfect education in the 
doctrine ofthe right of private property, 
that prompted a young man,charged at the 
police court with stealing a c>at, to affirm 
in bia defence the general principle that 
‘‘when a man has two coats he ought to 
giveaway.’ There was, however, ingenu 
ity of more than ordinary character in the 
plea of the party tried. 
“Well, gentiemen of the court, began,” 
this gentieman, “what do you charge me 
with? I went intothe house, it istrue, | 
was hungry; I was thirsty; nay, 1 was de- 
lirious, In fact, it was our old familiar 
friend, whisky, that did it. I was but the 
instrument, If 1 took the umbrella, and 
we ill assume, for argament’s sake, that I 
did, | was quite unconscious, That, gen- 
tlemen, is the head and front of my offend- 
ing.’’ 
During the trial he broxe out into poetry, 
which it isa pity should remain buried in 
the public archives, 
When oonfronted by the asocuser, he 
struck a theatrical attitude and exclaimed 
(giving his real name)-- 


‘*Lady, look me ery in the face, 
Tam but the wreck of a royal race. 

Ot! fortune and friends they have bereft me. 
1 am Jobn Anthony M-—; thai’s all that’s 
left me.”’ 


Asked why be quitted the drapery busi- 
ness, his reply was— 


“Thereby bangs a tale, 

One evening in May as the eetting sun 
shone,” 

The sbop it was there, and John Anthony 


gone,” 


A catalogue of his many peccadilioes in- 
spired him with the compensatory couplet— 


“On, if all my wmeritoricas deeds were 
stated, 

They'd more than balance all you have en 
umerated ” 


These gems, resoued from the newspaper 
tomb, are but specimens of the hundred or 
more dropped by the prisoner before bis 
soliloquy on the way to jail— 

“Then, John Anthony, my boy, after all 
your journeyings to and frc, and al) the 
pleasant nighta and days we've apent to- 
gether, | fear very much that your sun has 
at length set, and set for ever.’’ 

A brilliant, though not very scrupulous, 
lawyer was engaged for the defence of a 
man charged with larceny. The evidence 
againet bis client being strong, tbe solicitor 
told bim that bis only chance of escape was 
to plead inzanity, and advised him to play 
the luuatic Dy answering every quemion 
with the single word “Spoous.’ The pris. 
oner, having taken bis place in the dock, 
was asked by the clerk t plead guilty or 
not guilty. 

“Spoons!” replied the prisoner, with a 
blank stare upon bis haggard face. 

‘Come, answer my question, Guilty or 
not guilty?’’ repeated tne clerk. 

‘“Spoons!’’ bellowed the prisoner. 

At this point, the lawyer intervened, and 
pointed out that bis client was not respon- 
sible for his actions. 

“Do you understand the question?” 
asked the magistrate, 

“Spoons!’’ was the answer, 

The prisoner was discharged as insane, 
and handed over to the oare of his friends, 
Toe lawyer, elated at the success of his 
ruse, congratulated the prisoner, and hinted 
that the moment had arrived for payment 

“Spoons!’’ exclaimed bis grateful client. 

Ingenuity, as already pointed out, comes 
more frequently from the lawyer’s benches 
than from the dook, A scrupulous lawyer 





would, of course, never think of openly 
committing himeelf by suggesting a line 

lefence that he knew to be false, th igh 
Lhe egal K16 OF 6thics is not so strict as k 
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Good Paper! Clear 


The usual price forthe cneapest set 
#1000, Owing tothe present low price of prioting paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
:noat extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


ae 


15 Handsomely Made, 


Dickens’ Works are the most wide) 







WORKS! 
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Pickwick Papers 
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Print! Neat Binding! 


of Dickens Novels has beretofore been 


‘Convenient Sized Books, 


y read of any novels printed in any lan. 


guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
own a full set of his works. Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people, No person is well read who bas not perused his works, 


HOW TO 


Send us six (6) three months trial & 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of 


CET THEM. 


ubscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
all charges as a premium, 


If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 
A trial subscriber isa New One, and 
subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, T 


must be a person who is not now on our 


RASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES are each about 5x7 inchee in sizs and of uniform thickness, 
Tbe printing js clear and the type ofa readable sizes, They are printed trom 
plates made for this edition. NoT CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for sosmallan amount, or with as little trouble. Ask eix 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post (hres months or 13 weeks. Send us 
their names and sddresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels. Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday 


Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., viseininatn el Pa. 


spetnde a lawyer fro.ta enanting his 
knowledge of the guilt of his client. An 
advocate of considerable talent was once 
retained for the defence of a man charged 
with murder, 

‘(Tet us see,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘you killed 
your cousin, didn’t you? Was he the only 
one?”’ 

“The only one,’’ replied the prisoner, 

“Thats a pity. If you had made away 
with the whole family we might have 
pleaded insanity.’’ 

—— a 

VALUE OF RaRE Books.—It is by no 
means easy to say what book will not be 
come rare nowadays, A volume tbat has 
a limited circulation and is liable to be de. 
stroyed always basa chance of acquiring 
fame in this direction, That is why some 
children’s have become so exceedingly 
scarce, And probable for a similiar reason 
‘Bradenaw’s Railway Guide’’ is now num. 
bered among the rare ones. Of course, it 
is not tobe supposed that the monthly 
num oers of this perplexing periodical have 
any value over and above their published 
price, but the early numbers, published 
well-nigh half a century ago, are worth 
money. 

] saw an early numberina bockseller's 
catalogue the ‘otber day, priced at thirty- 
five shillings. Butthe very first number 
is wonderfully difficult to meet with, and 
would probably command as much as five 
Or six pounds, Of course it is only its ex. 
treme scarcity that makes itso valuabie, 


For it would be impossible to conceive | 


drier and wore uninteresting reading than 


the railway time tables of fifty years ago, 
Old local guide-books, and by-gone road 
books by Petterson and Carey are now be- 


coming sought after; but of course there is 


aD 


more interest attaching to such works than 
to antique railway time tables, 
i a <a 

AN UNBIDDEN GuUgsT.—There was an 
unbidden guest, says a Washington paper, 
atthe First Police Precinct the other after- 
noon, who was found lying on the soft aide 
of an lron bench when an officer went to put 
& prisoner in ceil N». 1, Tne intruder was 
an intoxica'ed negro who had come in 
through tbe back door of the station house 
during the afternoon and entered the cell, 
which be was no doubt familiar with, to 
sleep cfi the effscts of his potations. The 
officer did not arouse the happy sleeper, 
but quickly turned the key on him, and 
when he got up to leave later In the day be 
was surprised to find that he was ‘‘caged.” 

“I've often heard of prisoners breaking 
out of prisons,” remarked Mr, Gessford, 
the station clerk, ‘‘but I never heard of one 
breaking in before,” 

Tue negro was discharged when be had 
sobered up. 


e -— 
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Cost ov a BuFFaLo HEapv,—Ten vears 
429 @ good buttalo bead sold frow $15 to 
$40 The price now ranges trou $75 to $400 
There bas not been a green bofiaio bead in 
Denver for three years, But it js expected 
tha! Bufta:o Jones's domestic buffalo nerd 
in Kansas wili occasionally edd a new bead 
to ibe warket. Rocky Mountain sbeep aré 
not very numerous; end the handsome 
bead of that aniuial oriugs from $35 to $100 
|; Mountain sheep are sold in paire, when tbe 
| texider.nist hae saved the whole animal, 
and they eell for $350 a8 pair. Elk beads 
sell from $35 to $300 each, Grizzly veer 

wis ‘ $35 u $200 each, black bear 
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ANUTHER VICTIM, 








The moonlight shone 02 the dristing enow, 
And the bight was calm and still; 

The old horse walked, but they lethim go 
Athisown sweet will. 


Phere was no object to them, Just then; 
They were willing the horse should waik. 
Yor her lover to her waa king among mea, 

And she wanted to talk, 


so they dragged along ata enail-like pace, 
While she deftly spread her net, 

Till at last they came to a dangerous piace, 
And the sleigh upset. 


she landed head-first in a ten-foot drift, 
And the old horse ran away; 

But fret be gave his hind feet a lift, 
And demolished the sleigh. 


She wot some snow down the back of her neck, 
But she didn't get enraged: 
For before ne had got her out of the wreck 
She bad got engaged, 
SOMERVILLE, 





What is more valuable when it is upside 
down’—The figure& 


Diggs: ‘A man who drinks is a donkey.’’ 
‘“‘Bigge: *‘May be that's why his friends say ‘‘ears’ 
w you.’ 


Never make love in a corn-fleld, Re 
member thatcorn has ears, and ie easily shocked, 
You should make an out of this, 


At a private house where they do a great 
deal of fancy-work and keep a white poodle, an in- 
nocent visitor asked, **‘Who Anit the dog?** 


Young physician, diagnosing a case: ‘‘In 
the firet place, sir, you must drink less coffee.’* 

atient: *‘l never drink any coffee at all, sir,'’ 

Young physician, considerably annoyed: ‘* Well, 
you ought to,** 


A.: ‘Lam very hard up and want money 
badly.’’ 

K.; **Why not write to some of your friends?’* 

A.: ‘*That's the trouble—I have too many friends, 
I wish I Kuew a etranger,’’ 


Doctor, to nervous patient: ‘What! You 
are afraid of belng buried before life is extinct? Non- 
sense, You take whatlI prescribe, and drive such 
foolish notions outof your head, Sucb a thing never 
happens with my patients,’’ 


A little 4-year-old begged his mother to 
take him to a ball, She said he could not dance, 
‘Yes, I tan dance,’ rejoined the little fellow; ‘‘and 
my way is more difficuit than your way. I dance 
alone, but you have to be hoided up,"’ 


Uncle: ‘Go and get me @ glass of water, 
please, Tommy.’’ 
Tommy hesitates, 
Uncie:; *‘Now, Tommy.’’ 
Tommy. ‘'But Il don’t like to leave you alone with 
the cake, uncle,*' 


Little Johnny had been told he must be 
punished, but that he must chovse between a whip- 
pilogand being shut up in a dark closet, 
moment « painful thought, he said, **Well, papa, ir 
mamwma’lido it, 1 think I'll be whipped: but, if you 
are golug to whip me, I think I')] be shut up.’’ 


A well known mustard manufacturer 
whois immensely rich was once—so the story goes— 
asked how !t was possible for him to have amassed a 
fortune and out of euch a trifiing article as mustard, 
“Ab!'’ he said, with a knowing wing, ‘‘it’s not the 
quantity of mustard people eat; it’s what they leave 
on their plave.’’ 


A revorter of a Chicago paper once mer - 
ened an intelligent crafteman as a ‘‘thinking 
tallor;"* but the compositor who bad the manuscript 
made him appearasa ‘‘thieving tailor.’’ The proof- 
reader was of course responsibie for the error; but 
the vengeanee of the irate tailor was visited upon the 
unlortunate reporter, 


The children were making a great racket 
Just outside their father’s door, the father being at 
workin hisstudy, Rushing out at them he cried, io 
nO very gentle tones: 

‘What an abominable noise you're making! Who 
was it shouted the loudest?’' 

Children, in chorus: **You, papa.’’ 


Mre. Singieton: ‘‘How is business uown 
at the factory, John?’ 

Mr, Singleton: ‘Thriving, my dear. We put ina 
bew engine last week—twenty-horse power.’ 

‘Twenty horse power! Ob, John, I must come 
down and see the lovely creatures, You know I am 
su very fond of horses!** 


“I tell you, my fat trend, you have no 
business In that boat,’’ said Theodore Hook one day 
to a fat man in a dinger on the Thames, 

‘No business in this boat, sir? What d'ye mean?’’ 

‘‘l mean what I say,’’ cooly responded Hook. 
**You have no busines in it, and I will prove it."’ 

“IL think, sir, you will prove no such thing,’' said 
the stout man ‘*Perhaps you don’t know this is my 
Own pleasure boat?’ 

“'That’sit,’' said Hook, ‘‘Now you haveit. No 


Man can have any business in a pleasure boat. Good 
day, sir,’ 


A physician has to bear the banter of bis 
medical friends on account of a natural mistake that 
he made recently, A patient called to be treated for 
Severe cold, He described his trouble at length, 
Sod the doctor advised him to go home and soak bis 
feet in bot water. 

*“Tbat will do no good,’’ was the reply of the sick 

a. 

“‘How te that?’* asxed the doctor, a littie put out, 
‘‘My legs are cork,’ said he, with a smile. 
The doctor did not fall to appreciate the force of 
the reply. 
ea ea 


Too much cannot be said against the cruelty of 
forcing children's feetinto short and narrow toed 
boots Many children, before they are ten years old 
‘neiplent corns caused by foolish pride, or care- 
sean ©s6 On the part of the Mother. And asfor put- 
ny the ordinary corseton a growing wise, it is an 
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Aw EXTRAORDINARY NewsParerR.—An 
exceedingly well-managed aewspaeper is 
published twice a week in Paris, and who!- 
ly supported by professional beggars, It 
deals neither in politica nor literature, but 
devotes the whole of ita attention exclu- 
sively to the practical interests of its 
readers, !¢ contains advertisements to the 
following ¢ flect: 

‘To-morrow at noon the funeral service 
of a very wealthy man will be held at the 
Madeleine,”’ 

“At one o'clock a fashionable wedding at 
the Trinity Church.” 

“Wanted, a blind man to play the fiute.”’ 

“Wanted, to engage, a cripple fora sea- 
sid@resort. (ood references and a smal! 
deposit required.” 

This ‘ast announcement is not by any 
means to be regarded asa hoax, At the 
seaside the plandaring of the visitors is oar- 
ried to extremes with genuine French re- 
fiuement. They are robbed by the exoces- 
sive hotel charges, high fees to porters, eto., 
and the little gambling booths in the 
catinocs. Butthisis notall, The proprie. 
tors of botels and lodging houses assume 
quite correctly thatthe visitors would be 
disposd to give alms {fan opportunity 
were afforded them, and as they cannot 
very well do the begging themselves, they 
engage professional beggars to whom they 
grant permission to solicit alms on the pre- 
mises, and who in return pay them half of 
the daily receipts. The above advertise- 
ment has refe:ence to an arrangement of 
this kind. 

_—_——— a a <i 

HINDoo Wipows —A atrange incident 
occurred in Bombay recently. A monster 
meeting of Hindoo barbers was held for 
the purpose of considering the question of 
the impropriety of sheving the heads of 
Hindoo widows, and thereby disfiguring 
them for life, 

About 400 barbers having assembled, one 
of them, named Bebajee More, read a pam- 
phiet in Mabratti, in which he stated that 
the barbers of old where happy and con- 
tented, but latterly, as though @ curse had 
deacended on their heads, trade nad fallen 
off and they bad beoome poor, 

The curse could only be accounted for by 
the fact that they were committing a great 
sin in shaving the beads of poor, innocent 
widows, thus deprivinw them of their best 
ornament, 

It was againet the Hindoo Soriptures to 
deprive a widow of her hair, and doubticas 
it wasthe curses of the widows that had 
lowered their calling, 

The meeting thereupon unanimously re- 
solved that no barver sbould sbave a 
widow's bead, and that if he did he suouid 
be « xcommunicated, — 

oS a :-—t—t—S— 

A Famous Lavy TiGgeR KILUgR,—The 
pursuit of ‘the grand sport’”’ in India has 
brought to the fronta lady tiger killer of 
great skill and prowess in the person of 
Mre, Evans Gordon, This fearless lady, as 
a memoper of the recent Cwch Behar hunt. 
ing expedition, shot an angry tigress wh'ch 
was rosbing viciously upon the party, and 
was actually within a few yards of her ele- 
phant’strunk, Her sbot, weare told, was 
as well timed as it was well aim<d, for the 
other guns engaged, including that of the 
lady sporteman’s husband. Mejor Evans 
Gordon, had failed to stop tne furious 
brute, It is added that this brililant achiev- 
ment adds one more to the many laurels 
and trophies already won by tiie dauntless 
lady in the bunting grounds of Cooch 
Behar, 

—__—“—€9> > —_—_——_ 

Tue ordinary treatment of children is in 

varions ways seriously prejudicial. It errs 


{ in deficient feeding, in deficient clothing, 
! in defici nt exerciee—among girls at jeast— 


and in exces*ive mental application, Con- 
sidering the regimeas a whole, its tencency 
i# [0 @xacting--it e#ks too much and gives 
too iittle, Inthe extentto which it taxes 
the vital energies it makes the juvenile !ife 
much more like the adult life than it should 
be. 





Many people are led by their vices, but a 
great many more follow them without any 
leading at all, 


ee 
ese ol. & ry VED from New York 
Mi, ik A VOICE *, have now 
for a Voice from been elling your aibume for ois 
Pennsylvania. weeks and in no day has my promt 
—_—— been less than BF. On seme Gaye I 
have made « cash profit of over 20. 
Joho BR. Goodwin, l roy, New York 


On account of 6@ forced menufact- 
ree sale 1 ——~ ty v4 ten dollar 

hotograph pesms are ty Le 
sold to the poopie for BBVeach Bound 
in Hoye! Crimeon Silk Velvet Plush 
Charming!y decorated insiles Hand 
somest albums in the world Largest 
size. Greatest bargains ever kaown 
Agents wanted. Liberal termes hig 
money for agents. Any one cau be- 
co me & successful agent. Sells Hteclf ve 
sight—littie «of no talking ceceseary 
Wherever shown, every one wants to 











_ purchase Agents tke bund ede aud 
PORTRAIT OF GOOUWL* fy usands of orders with rapidity never 
Frean « Photograph before known Great profite swat 
every worker Agents are Mak ng fortunes. Ladics make a¢ teach 
es men You, reader, cen do as weil ae any one Fp nformet 
end terms free, together with perticulers ead terme fur ' 
Parniiy Bibles, Books aud Periodicals Betirs write use 
eee for yourself After you Emow & showild y ’ 


further why ov harm w dowe.Adurces ALLEN &¢ Auguete Me 
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A NEW TREATMENT. 


’ Bufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseasca are contagious, or that they 
are duc to the presence of living para 
sites iu the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes, Microscopic Tem 
aearch, however, has proved this to bea 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that asunple remedy has been discove red 
which permanently cares the most aygra- 
vated cases of these ciistressingsdiseasos by 
afow siupleapplications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A petnph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
reeb A. H Dixon & HON, S57 and 6JU 
Wont Ling Stroct, Toronto, Canada, 


BADGES 
For Social. Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
&c., from all adapted, or special designa, at 
very reasonable prices, 


We aiso make « specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, avd for Balls and Excursion pur- 
poses, which are noted fer their fine execution, 
If this Paperie mentioned we will send illustra. 
tlone of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 
tion 


H.G. OESTERILE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








: PL 
A WHOLE PRIS iva (NM THT, OO ° 
u shown inout. 3 Alphabets ofnest Type, Hotcle of ludelibie Ink, rei, 
moe er ease with catalogue and directions “HOW TO BE A 
HIINTER. * Kote up 6ny name, prinie cards, paper, envelopes, ete, marke 
ti. a Wort: We. The heat gift ng youns pores Tere og ag fer Ge, 
Cr ¥l. Ag'te wanted. Ingersel & Mre., 66 tortinndt Mt. NS, 1. City. 





CURES WHERE 4 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time, Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 
T T PROPLE! WRIGHT KEDUCKD 
S OU WITHOUT STARVATION DIET 
Treatise & inatruetion for 6 stampa. 
omemmmmmmann!) 1.Y NTN 19 Park Vlace, New York 


UST IMPORTED FROM LULOPPF 
* ev Complete Sots of be natifub Pieters 
teal eeeoute leone 
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DOLLARD & CO., 
. 1223 

Fp nnideg 
Premier Artists 


' IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 
TILATING@ Wie and ELASTIC BARD 
rOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGK, INCHES, TOUPEBS AND 6CALFA, 
No.1, The round of the INCH BS, 
° No. |. From forehead back 
No, 2. From forehead 


as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, §& From ear to ear 


far as required, 

over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to ear the bead. 

round the forehead 
They have always ready for sale a splendid & of 
Genus’ Wigs, Tou Laaes' Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Hraids, Curis, ete., beautifully manafac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment ip the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re 
ceive attention. 








Dollard’s Herbaniam Katreect tor 
the Hair. 


‘This preparation has been manufactured and solid 
at Doilard'sfor the past afty years, and ite meri 
are euch that, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it heeps steadily lnereasing, 

Also Dolltard’s egenerative Crenmma, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantam when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs, Kdmmondeon Gorter writes to Mesare Dollard 
& Oo,, Wo send her a hottie of their Herbanium Kz- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal lo it as a dressing for the 
balr ia Knglaned 

MHS. KUOMONDHON GORTKER, 
(ak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, ‘84. Norwich, Norfolt, England. 


TO Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut et,, Phila, 
thave frequently, during a namber of years, used 
the ‘*Dollard's Herbanium Kaxatract,'' and I do not 
know of any which equaielt aga pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very reapectfull 
KONAKD Vy ES, 
Kx-Member of Congress, 5th District, 
NaVY VAY Orrica, PHILADELPHIA, 
[bave used ‘‘Dollard's Hepbantum ran, or 
Vegetable Halr Wash,'' regW@arly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and bas been 
kept by itin ite wonted thickness and strength, It 
ls the best Wash I have ever used 
A. W. BKUSSELL, U. SN. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
ears, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,'' tor removing dan- 
druff and dreselug wy hair, aleo tor therellef of ner- 
yous headaches, I have found Ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully leatify to the virtues 
claimed for it, L would not be without It. 
JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 06 Chestoul Btrect, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and rete), 
tnd applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & O0O., 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIK CUTTING anp SHAVING, 
LADIES' awD CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Ka 
oloyed. 


il; Yor LOST or FAILING BARN OOD 

Genera! and NERVOUS DEBILITY; 
"Ts Weakness of Body and Mind, Fffects 
ai Si Qof Errors or Exovsees in Oldor Young. 
Hobust, Noble MASHOOD fully Kestored. Mow toentares and 
Birengthen WKAK, UNDEVELOPED ORGASS & PARTBOF ODT, 
pheoretey asfaliing HONK TH EATRENT~ Kenefis to o dey. 
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Bien testily from 60 Btates aad Fervign (ountrisa, Write them, 


Desertptivre ig M6 lamation and proofs malied (sealed) free. 


DICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Address ERIE 














TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


his Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘‘in the head,’’ as It ie cailed, or able to bum, whistle or sing, 


van play it WITHOUT ANY 
MENTS. 


PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OH 
In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum s tune—eay ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,'* for instance 


THE INSTRU- 


they 


can play |t IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the ae- 


sistance of thisGUIDE, 
in diferent keys. 


of the kind, 


THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble « 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in acoompaniments 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL \a to enable anyone understapding 


lela, Logether with the 
It must be plainly under 
It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a@ half-note or a 


quarter-nole, @ sharp or a flat, 


The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the piayer, without 


reference Ww anything but what hels shown by it todo, can in atew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are thetr 


own inetructors 


My giving the student the power ww play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dlf- 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed lo 


the sounds, and the fingers used lo the position and lwuchof the keys, 


Bo, afler a very Utlle prac- 


Lice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be beard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow Ww read the common sheet muate 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how Ww learn a number of 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGEQOK STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, ¢ 


tune—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ 


fan play it, after a few attempts, quite we 


Kut it will teact 
tunes without 
eanikuowsea 


There are 


many who would iike Ww be able to do this, for their own and the aimusementof others, and Ww euch 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DY for them ALL WESAY Ite cheapoess and useful 
ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give @ person, wheluer y ge or old, at 
Christmas Almost every home ia the laud hese plane, organ of meludeun, whereuk eeidom more 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide in Lhe house everybody cau make more ur lees 
goud ase of thelr lostruments 

The Guide will be sent \ any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS (Pousr 
age Stampe, 2’e, taken.) For Ten Cente ertra @ music book, coptalning Lhe wor au mesic for io 


popular songs, will be sent with The Gulde, a” 


THE CQUIDE 


726 SANSOM 


ST 


lt oe. 


MUSIC COQO,., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

It is curious to wateb Paris fashions and 
to see bow esch year there is an attempt to 
revive tartans and checks. Thecheck used 
here isa bright one—red, light biue, and 
white—the frock opening ove @ full smock - 
od red silk front, the smocking appearing 
at the throat and waist, This isa style that 
hes prevailed for some time; what js new 
ia the arraugement of this front. At the 
hem it js gathered into a foot pleating, so 
that tae upper part forms a bou'!llonne. 

There is a sash bow of red at the back; 
the sleeves are new —full red sleeves to the 
wrist, where they are simocked, and have 
long over checked ones to the elbow; but 
only to the elbow, which makes them 
petty and qualot. The acoompanying het 
turns up Over the face, showing a red vel- 
vet lining, but the bows over the brim are 
of soft red silk matching thefront of the 
ekirt. 

Jacket fronts are a marked feature of the 
new waists, made to fall open over a folded 
vem, that has aleo an inuer vest or plastron 
of another fabric. Tne pointed fronts made 
very fulland girdled are used again for 
lace and thin ai/ks, and the blouse cr shirt 
front will be used for summer gowns, 
Lepped fronts and the pointed wool fronts 
opening over velvet or silk in vandykes, 
remain in favor, 

The basque of Paris gowns differ from 
Kogiish bodices in having the tall part 
rounded in the seams below the waist, anu 
edged with welting cords, The Louis 
Quine coat, with the fronts sloping deep 
on the hips, is the bodice for some very 
Siegant dresses, 

The divided skirt introduced by Lady 
Haiberton in Engisnd finds cow paratively 
few adherents aimoug New York women, 
The full plaited garment of silk or pongee 
is in two parte fitted over the limbs, but 
concealing them in excess of drapery. The 
greatest danger in the new dress arines 
from the tendency of silk to cling and the 
@xocess of drapery on a windy day to wind 
around the limbs and enoumber the wear- 
er in waiking. 

A lady gives the Tribune an amusing 
description of being wound up in her skirt 
while crossing the foutpath of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, There wasaatiff breeze biowing, 
and she suddenly found herself entangled 
in her winding skirts, Every efilort she 
made to walk added to ber embarrassment, 
Nhe ftinaily settied down to the belief tnat 
sbe would have t wait till the breeze 
calmed, but after a long struggle she reach- 
ed jand with crimeon cheeks and a convic- 
tion thatevery one who saw her knew 
why she was hobbiing in such a ridicu- 
lous way. It cared her as a dress-reform-. 
er. 
The prediction that one and two button 
gloves are again to be worn does not seem 
at all improbable when the rapidly iucreas 
ing ‘ength o! sieoves ia taken into consid- 
eration. 

Some of the leading ladies’ tallore are 
now braiding the sieveves of jackets to 
matoh the collars, with exce!lent effect, 

Gaiters matebing the oostume,or made 
ol fine, black cloth, in most cases lined 
with satin, will be worn with walking 
shoes the coming supper, itis said. While 
answering the same purpose as boots, they 
are cooler and much more comfortable, 

Patch veile, with large velvet wafer so 
placed that they appear upon the brow, the 
chin and 016 cheek, are much favored by 
young Eng:ish ladies just now, 

Shaved ‘‘cameo’’ effects in satins are new 
Stripes formed of tiny birds are also a pret- 
ty feature of new silk fabrics, 

Lace shoulder capes seew likely to be in 
high favor jor the iate spring and summer 
wear. Kaspectally pretty ones are finished 
with a collar of ribbon ioopa, producing a 
Vandyke afiect. 

The fashion of piercing the hair with 
small, double pronged pins at opposite 
angles la growing, and some very pretty 
chased styles are be;ng introduced, 

A perfecily plain corsage ia so rare as to 
cause remark. Sbirring,gathera,tucks and 
piaite are all used to produce the fashion. 
abié full effect, being arranged to sult in- 
dividual taste, Round, square and Van- 
dyked yokes are all popular. 

it is not unusual to make the sleeves of 
solid colored cashmere waists of bright 
Sooteh plaid surah, and a costume of dark 
green Henrietta cloth had sleeves of bright 
red velvet. 

OCoilarettes of mull, silk muslin or crepe 
de Chine, in delicote tints, with straight or 
scalloped edges,can be bought by the yard 
and are used for the neck and sleeves of 
siinple bome toilets 


Young ladies of bright, fresh complexion 

6 Sootech tartan piaids,in bright 
mix rea, very becoming They are u* 
ally made Up With leg o’-mation sleeves 


biack or greon velvet, and V-shaped 

| peuels of the velvet are piaced upon the 
underskirts. They are also brightened 
somewhat by garnitares of gilt braid and 
gilt buttons, 

Rich promensde costames of black faille 
simply made, but lavishly trimmed with 
Jet, are noted these coool spring days, and a 
favorite wrap to wear with such gowns is 

| 40 Open jacket of biue, lichen green, belio- 
trope, tan or ecru cloth. 

Very showy materials are being mede up 
for eeaside wear. Among them we note 
fine serges in two colors of large plaided 

| checks, which are to be made up on the 
bias, This design, in dark blue and pale 
yellow, isafeir example of the present 
taste for striking effects. 
Crepe de Unine will be the tavored ma- 
terial for dressy wear the coming summer, 
It seema to have usurped the place of India 


plaitings of point d’esprit veiling on oolor- 
ed satin, the effect is charming. 

White embroidery upon pale pink or 
blue Cbainbery is preferred by Many to all 
white gowns, Biack embroidery on white, 
or white on biack, is much favored by 
ladies who wear light mourning. 

Black jerseys trimmed in fancifal fash- 
lon, with gold or silver braid, are a vast 
improvement upon the plaiu and rather 
sombre-looking garments. Others of 
French gray, with white front braided to 
matob, are very dressy; yachting jerseys of 
dark biue, braided with white, saggest a 
succession of nautical delights. Ail the 
evening shades are represented and many 
are furnished with all the puffings und 
abirrings that usually designate the moat 
elaborate eorsages and others Of biack are 
richly beaded. Buta still prettier speci- 
men of all others is of cream white cash- 
mere with tight fitting back and blouse 
front, fall sleeves and sailor collar, 

Buckles in antique and oxidized silver, 
stee!, smoked pearl, jet aud jeweled efiects 
are alltae go andthe popular shape is a 
palm leaf, 

A parasol of red India allk, with spider 
wob designs in white, rustic bandle and 
re’ silk and tassel, is a pretty novelty. 

Fans are actual works of art. A charm- 
ing specimen shown of rich black lace, 
hand-painted, with delicate apple blossoms 
and mounted On the silvor sticks, Anoth- 
er ia of choodolate colored bolting cloth, with 
sandal-wood sticks and finest brash work. 
S.lll another, as odd as it is pretty, is of red 
turkey quilis traced with gold, mounted 
on gold stick and finished with bow and 
loops of rich red ribbon, 

India silke are elaborately made up and 
very much trimmed with lace and rib- 
bons, 

Parasols of white bolting cloth with 
@laburate puffings of white crepe de Chine 
and enameled white handles are especially 
ornate, 

W bite sailor hats with lace, straw crowns 
and straight Milan brains appeal on sight 
the fancy of young and pretty lady shop- 
pers. 

One elegant gown in particular has skirts 
of cameo pink silk artistically draped with 
French gray figured crepe de Ohine, A 
side panel is formed by four parallel rows 
of wide French gray ribbon perpendicular- 
ly piaced on the left side of the skirt, The 
left side of the bodice is pink, the right 
aide draped in folds toward the left and and 
torminating ina handsome buckie, being 
asymphony in gray. The full sleeves are 
of crepe with eibow puffs of pink. Both 
colors are combined In the standing collars 
and the costume is a real work of art. One 
house is now salling beaded silk capes in 
black and all colors at five dollars—a 
specia! bargain, of which ladies desiring a 
neat and dressy wrap should hasten to avail 
themes! ves, 

A canoe-shaped bat of almost universal 
becomingneass is the “Julie,’’ in black Nea- 
politan with rosette bow of black gauze rib- 
bon, gold pins and embrojdery,. 

A very natty coat for home or visiting 
wear is the yachting jacket, striped or plain- 





Odds and Ends. 
HINTS IN ILLNESS, 

To Disinfect a Room —Spread out and 
bang upon lines sil articles of clothing} or 
bedding, weil close the fireplace, windows, 
and all openings, then take from a quarter 
to halfa pound of brimstone, broken in 
sinall pieces; put it into an iron dish, sup- 
ported over a pall of water, and set fire to 
it by putting some live coals on it, then 
close the door, stopping all crevices, and 
allow tbe room to remain shut up for 
twenty four hours, At the end of this time 
the room should be freely ventilated by 
opening doors, w'ndows, and fireplace; the 





tpg should be white washed, the paper 
stripped from tbe walla and bur and the 
f ure and a wood and painted work 


siiks, In jardiniere patterns, draped over | 





wasbed with soap and water containing 
a little chloride of lime. Beds, mattresses, 
and those articles which cannot well be 
washed, should, if possible, be submitted 
to e heat of between 210 to 250 degrees 
(Fabrenneit), for two hours or more in a 
disinfecting chamber. 

Tne following disinfecting fluids may be 
found of service : 

1, Sulphate of iron, one pound; water 
one gallon, 

2. Chloride of lime, one pound; water, 
one galion. 

8 Carboilc acid (No.4), five ounces; 
water, one gallon. 

4. Oondy's red fiuid,one part; water, fifty 


. 

5. Condy’s green fiuld, one part; water, 
thirty parts. =f 

When the disinfection is to be carried out 
in connection with fevers, chloride of lime, 
Condy’s fiuld, or carbolic acid are the best 
substances, If linen is being disinfected 
chloride of lime cannot be used on account 
of ite corroding the texture. Condy’s fluid 
is in this case the best thing to be used, 

It may, some day or other, fali to the lot 
of any one of our gir) readers to be asked 
by tbe doctor to make and apply a pouitice 
to some afflicted member of the tamily. 
Tbe doctor will probably say,''Juat let him 
have such and such a poultice,’’ 

She will look extremely siliyand feel 
very unoomfortable if she cannot make a 
poultice and bas to ask for particulars about 
a thing that she sbhouid be familiar to her in 
her domesticeconomy. I therefore appsrd 
an account of how to make the more com- 
mon forms of poultices and other hot ap- 
plicationa. 

Poultices are generally made of linseed 
meal, muatard, or bread; linseed, besides 
being used separately,is sometimes used in 
combination, 

Linseed Poultices, — Boll, not merely 
warm, your water,and with some of it 
beat a basin; baving heated it, pour out the 
water and pour in freah boiling water, into 
this sprinkle the meal, stirring the whole 
time with a large knife, until the whole 
thing is of the consistency of porridge. 
Have by your side a strip of |inen or tow o! 
the aize required, inte this turn out the 
mixture rapidly, and spread about one- 
eighth toa quarterof an inch thick, and 
smear t: 6 surfece with a little olive oil, tu 
prevent sticking; turn in the edges to pre- 
vent escape of moisture; fold, and take it 
to the pedside, 

To Apply.—The poultice should be cov- 
ered wits a layer of cotton wool and fixed 
on witb a flannel bandage, and should be 
changed, if applied to the chest as a con- 
tinuous poultice, every four hours. Osre 
should be exercised in seeing that the pa- 
tient gets no chill In the changing of the 
poultices, the new one being quite ready to 
go on bafore the old one isiaken off Never 
puton a poultice which is uncomfortably 
hot to the patient, as one may in this way 
blister tbe akin. If a poultice of greater 
pupgency be needed, mustard may be ad- 
ded in the proportion to the meal of 1 2 or 
1-1, as required. 

Mustard Poultices, Mustard Plasters, 
8S napiems.—Tuese may be mixed in a sim- 
ilar manner to the foregoing, hot or cold 
water being used, and the mustard being 
spread on brown paper. A thin fold of 
muslin is laid over the mustard, and the 
edges of the paper are turned over. When 
the plaster ls removed, the part should be 
covered either by cotton or a plece of soft 
linen, such as a handkerchief, The reason 
the moaslin covering is used is to prevent 
particles of mustard rewaining on the skin 
of the patient, 

Bread Poultsces,—Cata piece of bread 
wuich should have no crust, and place it in 
acup;overthis pour bolling water, iet it 
siand a short while, then drain the excess 
of water; place the pouiticein a piece of 
muslin,then apply as in the case of linseed. 
Cold bread poultices are made in a eimilar 
way,cold water being used. Olive oll may 
be spread op these poultices to keep them 
moist and prevent the.o sticking, but if this 
oil be not to hand lard may be used, 

Although poultices have a greater power 
of retaining heat, e much cleaner and more 
elegant method of applying warmtb is the 
—, a a or hot compress, 

6 following is parin 
such a srategres Se bongs — ae s 

Articles Required.—A flannel bandage 

a Tyg oa of cotton wool, a piece of oii 


silk, a doubie thickness of flannel a little 
smaller then the oil eilk, 

Method of Preparing and Application,— 
Take & Dasio, Bud Over it piece a towel; 
into tue towel lay your fiennel, and pour 
boiling water over it; wring thoroughiy 
ouG Appiy to the part affected. Cover 
the Hanne! with the oli silk,and on this 


piace the cottou wool. Bandage lightiy, 
it ‘e important that the oll silk should over 
ap tue flaonei at ali pointsio prevent evap- 
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Ceontidential Correspondents, 





Desats — Uniees some rule ie meade fix. 
ing asmaiiernumber a quorum of any deliberate 
body is one more than half the whole membership, 


G. M L —The Siates classed as donbt. 
fulin s Preeidential election are California, Cog. 
mecticuticut, Indiana, New Jersey and New Yorx, 


Bert.—Txe title of General of the U sg, 
Army was created for Grant. It expired with 
Sheridan, to whom It was given shortly before hig 
death. 

Rex.—A Marquis in Great Britain, 
Frauce and Germany is next in rank tothatof Dake, 
who is next to the Prince of Wales, accoraing w the 
seniority of the pacent. 

PropgerR.—The proper dress for a bride- 
groom for an afternoon wedding is black cutaway or 


frock coa', light trousers, light tle, ight gloves, pa- 
tent leather eboes and slik hat. 


EpvuoaTion,— Pick up any publisber’s 
catalogue, and you will find the names of a score of 
charming children’s books; but we should recom- 
mend none of them, Booksare good as an aid, but 
Pray do not trust to them alone, 


ANNIE.—Wecan find no absolute rule 
om the subject in any good book of etiquette, In 
large dinners, where the napkinis notto be useda 
second time, leave it by all means; in ordinary life 
the napkin ja folded and returned te the riag of its 
owner. 

A WILKEINS.—The “hundred” isan Eng. 
lish district which was supposed to be inhabiied by 
one hundred families, and the name survives in 
many cases, Amony the Saxons the factors of 
koVerbment were Lhe /amily, the parish, the tiining, 
and the nund:ed, 


CHuxu¥F —The latest fasion is to bave the 
fruit carried round to the guests (at a formal din- 
ner pariy), meions and pineapples being cut up ona 
side table, bonbons and white china figures and 
candlesticks, fairy tights, and fowers monopolising 
the place of fruits. 


R. R.—The troughs for supplying water 
for the engines of the express trains are placed be- 
tween the rails, When water is required tn the ten- 
der, the engineer lowers a scoop having a bollow 
pipe bandie, The velocity of the train causes the 
water to rise up the pipe, and it then falis into the 
tender, 


H. D, 8S.—To remove grease on a paper. 
ed wall is very difficult, because the soivents of 
«rease affect the colors of the paper, Rubbing with 
crumb of bread will be of service, To whiten the 
boards of a floor, puta plece 1 quicklime, the size of 
& walpul, into the water used for scrubbing. Do not 
use soda, 


NELLIB MOAYR.—A simple rule, and 
@asy to remember, is this: If there be a ‘'c'’ in the 
word, on repeating tue alphabet you will fiad that 
‘te’? stands inits order nearer to ‘'‘c’’ than ‘*i’’; 
therefore place it next to it, and the ‘‘1’’ afterwards, 
Thus apell ‘‘receive’’ ‘‘ei,’’ but spell ‘*belleve’’ 
**ie,’’ for there ‘s no ‘‘c,*’ 


B. 8. E,—It is very needful to bave tresh 
air during the night, as well as by day, and the 
register of the fireplace should be leit open, if the 
window be completely closed. A simple way to 
secure alrand avoid a draugbtis tohave «piece of 
wood the length of the window, and about two 
inches deep, and insert it either at the top or bottom 
of the window, which will thus be left open in the 
centre, air thus being obtained without draughts. 


J. M.—The csuse cf the Joss of muscular 
sense, the weakness and numbuess, occurring ina 
man of seventy years of age, especially associated 
with impairment of speech, is doubtless commenc- 
ing paralysis. Nothing can be done eycept keeping 
the affected limbs very warm, avoiding all excite 
meni, and anything, such as over-exertion or im- 
proper diet, likely toimpair the general health. The 
stomach should be regulated with an occasional pill 
or dose of one of the mineral waters, and perbapss 
tonic, such as quinine and iron, may be taken twice 
a day. 


N. A. R.—Loes of voice may arise from 
several causes, but if there is no Inherent defect in 
the vocal apparatus iteelf, such a disease of the 
larynx, it generally proceeds from debility, their 
nervous or consequent on some serious !ilness, such 
as scarlet ortyphoid fevers, or diphtheria. The 
treatment in all these e vents would be the same, and 
would consist in tonic medicines and a very nourisb- 
ing diet. In yourcase, perhaps, a tablespoonfu! of 
cod-iiver oll and steel wine mixed might ve taken 
twice aday. You should avoid cold and damp, and 
over-exertion of any kind, 


NEWCASTLE —Tuere is no profers'on in 
which the up-biil fight at starting is so severe, We 
have known good men who worked on foras long a8 
seven years without paying expenses. You have 
really done rather weil, and you must be content 
struggie on, It is unfortunate that so many poor 
fellows are willing to work for next to no bing, bat 
that ls the inevitavle result of overcrowding. We 
should not advise you tosbip in any o1 the great 
passenger steamers, for, though the pay is moderate- 
ly good, yeta doctor can make a practice only by 
ceaseless attention, and if you went to sea you 
would have to begin all over again when yeu settled 
onshore, Keep a good heart, and at any ra‘e strug 
gie on for at least two years, Considering the per 
nicious credit system, we wonder that you succeed 
in drawing any cash atall. If aman is resolute and 
disdains tricks, bis saccess usually comes al! at once. 
Never mies a chance, for one lucky cure may make 
your fortune, 


ReapgeR,.—Explorer Stanley’s real name 
was John Rowlands. He was born in Wales in 154, 
He was placed in the poorhouse at St. Asaph whes 
he was three years old, an¢ remained there, being 
educated for ten years, In 1855 he sailed as cabin 
boy to New Orleans, where he was adopted by § 
merchant, whose name he took instead of his own. 
The merchant died without leaving a will, snd youns 
Staaley enlisted in the Confederate army, was taken 
prisoner, and subsequeatly volunteered in the U alted 
States navy, serving as Active Easign on the Iieon- 
deroga, At the close of the war be went as newsps- 
per correspondent to Turkey. Io 1869 tbe New York 
**Herald’’ asked him to go in search of Livingstone 


the African explorer, of whom nothing bad bees 
heard for two years. After attending the opening of 
the Suez Canaland visiting the Crimes, Palestine 
Persiaard India, Stanley ssiled trom Bombay oa 
October 12 1870, and reached Zanzibar ear’) — 
ary 1871 There be orga j ary 
a ry : e late 
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